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Dour 
Greatest 


Concern 


Students have one com- 
manding responsibility 
and it is typical of 
Young America that 
our boys and girls have 


recognized it. 


It is your responsi- 
bility for your OWN 


FUTURE. 


As you try, so will 
you benefit. And one 
thing to remember 
is that the harder the 
try the greater the 
benefits and the pos- 
sibility of taking an 
influential place in 


society. 
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FOREWORD 66 99 
HIS is the Ninth Annual Student- 
Written Number of Scholastic. Once 
Topic each year, in the spring, one issue 
is set aside exclusively for printing 
creative work in literature and art by d d. e 
the high school students of America and the t- ll 
for the announcement of the results of SAY eser we Ing 
the Scholastic Awards, the Pulitzer prizes y/ e 
of youth. Readers who are unfamiliar with bs > 
this long-standing tradition of Scholastic rf Na V a] O a 
should take note that this issue is in no 
sense typical of the other seventeen issues g —_ ail Sea 
of the year, and that with the May 13 issue s age 
3 we shall return to our regular schedule. 
Coincident with the publication of the 
rson, Student-Written Number is the opening 
Fay of the Sixth National High School Art 
Exhibition at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- aaa 
om burgh, in which more than 600 of the best / 
pieces of art work submitted will be on | 
poe display until May 10. Portions of this ex- ! 
_... hibit will be shown in several other cities. | 
iii While the number of entries this year Ms 
avid has been somewhat reduced by the de- <M 
~ el 5h Pression, the judges are unanimous in de- “el =” | 
~~ claring that there is no perceptible diminu- ' 
gma tion in quality. Many divisions, especially 
ane ‘§ the prose writing, showed well-sustained 3 
jorge superiority. There is evidence that the a | 
secsconce 8§ economic and social fires through which 
es 9 the nation is passing have deepened the 
<./% spiritual life and strengthened the creative 
illips, impulses of young people. Even a disaster 
4... like the Long Beach earthquake could not 
rothy quench the aspirations of the students of 
the high schools of that stricken city, who 
~— sent their contributions, though belated. 
pub- We are again reminded that the joys of ‘¥ 
d).... 12 creation are not dependent on external 
conditions. As Sherwood Anderson has 
Art keenly put it in his 4 Story-Teller’s Story, 
ners, all that a writer needs to be happy is a Navajo Indian picked sweet ; 
oe ib ‘ , ; picked up a new perspiration to evaporate quickly, and 
some sharpened pencils and a pile of clean Goodrich Sport Shoe and made the keep your feet more comfortable. Get a 
sof white sheets of paper. Equipment for art smoke test you see in the picture pair ofGoodrichSportShoesthis season 
iz 17-284 work may cost a little more, but no true above, there is just one word that would and notice the difference. In addition to 
ffitch, artist is deterred by lack of materials. occur to him. their ventilated uppers, Goodrich Sport 
—_ Space limitations, more acute than usual “Deskaz.” For “deskaz” in the Navajo Shoes have the famous Hygeen Insole 
— this year, have made it impossible to pub- tongue means “cool.” that prevents excessive perspiration 
Ross, lish more than a bare sampling of the Several years ago the Goodrich ©40f- Many are made by the new pat- 
— excellent writing submitted in the Literary Rubber Company obtained the help of ented XTRULOCK process that elimi- 
Lom- Division. In the 1933 edition of Saplings, Chief Long Lance in designing a shoe "**°S a entirely. There are no 
a the annual anthology, a much wider selec- that would develop the strong tread ¢ ee eyour feetor wearoutsocks. 
sea tion of the best literary work will appear. the American Indian. But the Indian When you buy canvas shoes remem- 
cren, : knew the value of coolness, too. For ber the name Goodrich. 
The annual Journalism Awards of the hot, perspiring feet do not last on a 
9% Quill and Scroll Society, under the direc- long hike or in a hard-fought game. CHIEF 
roses tion of Prof. Edward J. Nell, Secretar Ma 
pam } , J ’ Y> So now we have found a wayto make LONG LANCE applied 
oie are again held in conjunction with the Goodrich Sport Shoes extra cool as for. 
Scholastic Awards. Fuller representation well. The uppers of Goodrich Sport SHOE 
ence of the journalistic work, as well as the lists Shoes are scientifically-ventilated.* Air 
pensenes of state honorable mentions, will be pub- spaces so tiny you hardly see them per- spiral it 
'™ lished in the Quill and Scroll Magazine. mit the air to pass in and out—enable | 
ie! 28 Scholastic is heartily grateful to all e 
= adults who have contributed so generously OO } 
) 30) ‘o the success of the Awards, especially Tr1C i 
" - members of the supervising committees, 
urds the sponsoring companies, the distinguished S Pp t S, h 
— 31 judges in the so and Art a OT. oes 
For- who are listed on pages 4 and 15, and the 
os 31 teachers and principals throughout the ole 
country who have cooperated without RNY, 
ryer % 4) thought of self. Preliminary reading and hh mene ee 
ith- selection in the various divisions was con- B. Fs GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 
ill seta by bens “~ oe — Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of (check one): 
rs. Ru uller Sergel, Marcus Rosen- : . : 
al Sunn Sates Menenthie ~ onl a, ot shehon (C0 Goodrich Archery Book C Indian Sign Language Book 
of 4 R. Gould, Frederick Bigger and Elmer ns «6 600s0dnatees OT RR ye my ee ee 
A. Stephan. Fn 5600 0 cesnescescengecaeubes ss tanede ceedéiensipevisettes 
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The Literary Division, Scholastic Awards 


SHORT STORY AWARDS, 1933 


First Prize ($50): David S. Savler, 17, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. “Adam Was a 
Plowman.” Teacher, Frank J. Platt. 

Second Prize ($25): Jane Lyons, 17, 
Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Ok- 
lahoma. “Like a Ship Disappearing.” 
Teacher, Miss Florette McNeese. 

Third Prize ($15): Cornelius Chamber- 
lain, Lakewood (Ohio) High School. “Hun- 
ger.” Teacher, Miss Katherine Moore. 

Honorable Mention ($5 each): 

Kendall C. Poole, 19, North Central 
High School, Spokane, Washington. “One 
Against the World.” Teacher, Miss Chris- 
tine McRae. 

John Pate, 19, Centralia Township High 
School, Centralia, Illinois. “The Bone Man 
of Hostonic.” Teacher, Miss Josephine 
Harris. 


WITTER BYNNER POETRY 
AWARDS, 1933 


First Prize ($50): Eve Stanton, 16, Ar- 
senal Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Miss Ella Sengenberger. 


Second Prize ($25): Estelle Gwendolyn 
Rooks, 17, George Washington High 
Senool, New York City. Teacher, Miss 
Mary J. Wrinn. 

Third Prize ($15): Monte Van Buskirk, 
18, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Graves. 


Honorable Mention ($5): 
Eugenia M. Paul, 17,° Newtown High 


School, Elmhurst, L. I., New York. Teach- 
er, Miss F. M. Butterfield. 


Elizabeth Jane Phillips, 16, Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, San “Antonio, Texas. 
Teacher, Miss M. A. Brawner. 


FAMILIAR ESSAY AWARDS, 
1933 


First Prize ($50): Virginia Johnston 
Walker, 17, Ward-Belmont College High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. “Reluctant 
Feet.” Teacher, Miss Martha Ordway. 

Second Prize ($25): Barbara Dyar, 18, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. “The Way of an Idyll.” Teacher, 
Miss Margaret Burnside. 

Third Prize ($15): Alice Leadley, 17, 
Freeport High School, Freeport, New 
York. “Walt Whitman Land.” Teacher, 
Miss Mary Barlow. 

Honorable Mention ($5 each): 

Laurie Cavanaugh, 16, Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. “Before 
Breakfast.” Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary. 

Rulon Mendenhall, B.A.C.. High School, 
Cedar City, Utah. “The Way of Her Sex.” 
Teacher, Ira N. Hayward. 


(Honorable Mention Winners in each of the above divisions are concluded on page !4) 


JUDGES IN THE LITERARY DIVISION 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
(Story), Novelist, 
Selection Committee, 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


Edward J. O’Brien 


of Annual Short 
Story Anthologies 





Aline Kilmer (Poetry), 
Poet, Essayist, Author 
of “Candles That 
Burn,” etc. 


Orton Lowe (Poetry), 

Author, Head, eins 

ment of English, Uni- 
versity of Miami 





o oes 


Walter Prichard Eaton 
(Drama), Playwright 
and Dramatic 


(Story), Author, Editor 








Percival Wilde 
(Drama), Playwright, 
’ Director, Soc. of 
Critic American Dramatists 


Percival Hunt (Story), Helen Ferris (Story), 


Head, Department of Author, Editor-in-Chief, 


English, University 


Junior Literary Guil 
of Pittsburgh 


Thomas L. Masson Fred Lewis Pattee (Es- 
(Essay), Critic, Hu- say), Critic, Professor 
morist, Former Editor pa of English, 
of “Life,” etc. Penna. State College 





Helen Louise Cohen 
Head, English Dept. 
Washington Irving H.S. 
N. Y. City, Author 





Witter Bynner (Poetry), 





Frank H. O'Hara 
Director of Drama 





Genevieve Taggard 
Poet, Biographer, 
Faculty, Bennington 
College 


Poet, Founder of the 
Award, Chairman, 
Literary Committee 





Robert Cortes Holliday 
( Essay), Essayist, 
Editor, Directer, Holli- 
day School of Writing 


Alfred S. Dashiell 

(Essay), Managing 

Editor, Scribner's 
Magazine 





Harry F. Harrington 
(Chairman of Jury 


University of Chicago, a= & Scroll Awards), 
Author irector, Medill School 
of Journalism, 


Northwestern University 
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HE cool April wind struck Ser- 

geant Adam Wenner in the face 

and ruffled his work shirt. It was 

about ten in the forenoon; rain 
had fallen less than an hour ago, and 
now the low-scudding, gray clouds 
were beginning to break up and show 
patches of blue. It was slightly chilly, 
more like March than April, but he 
would be sweating soon when he got 
his plow under way. 

He felt a little better; the mad 
spring weather was exhilarating, and 
the sensation of gripping solid plow 
handles and feeling his own muscles 
straining in unison with those of the 
horses helped take his mind from 
other thoughts. 

But one cannot find distraction from 
thought in solitude. As Adam Wenner 
trudged along, with eyes bent, watch- 
ing the black earth turn up from the 
slanting blade, he was troubled. His 
mind was a blank, but weighing heav- 
ily on his conscience was that which 
had happened within the last hour. 

* om * 


It had all started that morning; first 
he had made Trudy cry. Trudy was 
not much given to tears, but still she 
was a bit sensitive at times. 

She was the girl who lived across 
the road. Like the Wenners, she was 
a Dunker, and they had always gone 
together to the little church near 
Sharpsburg. Four years ago he had in- 
tended to marry her and settle down 
on the old farm. 

But he was young then, barely 
eighteen, and when Sumter was fired 
upon and he had heard the band play 
near the recruiting station, he had for- 
gotten her, and his family, and his 
religious principles (Dunkers believed 
war a sin) and had run off to join 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Now he was back, after almost 
four years of war, and he found 
that he did not love Trudy any 
more. His young mind natural- 
ly lapsing into the soldier’s way 
of thinking (and judging girls), 
his wide contacts, and the con- 
stant menace of death, had 
spoiled his taste for this poor 
Maryland farm girl. His father 
resented this coolness, and soon 
like his father, he was convinced 
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Adam Was a Plows 


By DAVID SHEPARD SAVLER, 17 


Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 


Oak Park, Illinois. 


that it was his duty to marry Trudy. 
So he had tried to conceal his coolness 
—without success, of course. 

An hour ago they had sat on the 
porch and watched the spring rain 
coming through the newly budded 
leaves. To her, it was an opportunity 
to question him. He had behaved so 
strangely since he had come home for 
convalescence a month ago. She had 
thought that he might have been wor- 
ried about going back to war again, 
but yesterday they had received news 
of Lee’s surrender and he still had not 
changed. Such things as Adam’s be- 
havior were far beyond the compre- 
hension of the simple girl. She was 
simple enough to believe that she 
could get an answer by questioning 
him. So, in her sweet, sad way, appeal- 
ing four years ago, but tiresome now, 
she had probed him: 

Why was he so different? He had 
changed so. He didn’t seem to love 
her any more. Was there another girl? 
(No, at least he could answer that 
question.) He tried to explain to her 
that which he could not explain: “I’ve 
been through three and a half years 
of hard fighting,” was all he could 
say. 
That did not satisfy her. ““You don’t 
know how I’ve worried about you. 
Every day I used to go into town and 
read the lists. I know what it was like. 
They fought a battle along Antietam 
Creek and wrecked the town of 
Sharpsburg. The Hagerstown Pike 
and all the fields was filled with dead 
men. I used to dream about it a lot.” 

“Yeah,” grumbled Adam, “I heard 
about that—and I been through lots 
of it.” 

She sighed, “Why, oh why did you 
disobey your father—and God, and 
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Teacher, Frank J. Platt 


run off to war like that?” 

“Why the hell do you keep on ask- 
ing me that!” His voice was suddenly 
sharp and angry. 

“He swears at me!” she said, break- 
ing into tears. 

He sat there silently; then tried to 
comfort her a little, but it only made 
matters worse. Ten minutes later, all 
being quiet, he had turned around and 
had seen his father standing in the 
doorway. How long he had been stand- 
ing there he did not know, but he 
looked angry. 

“It’s stopped raining and I guess I 
had better get back to the house,” 
Trudy had managed to say before 
leaving. 

Adam nonchalantly pulled out a cob 
pipe, fondled it for an instant, de- 
cided not to smoke it after all, and 
put it back again. 

Finally he said: “I was just think- 
ing that my wound is healed enough 
now so I can do some work.” 

The elder Wenner answered that 
with a dry, ironic grin: “So you want 
to go back to work, well, well! After 
four years of shooting off guns and 
murdering your fellow-man you want 
to go back to work!” 

He hated his father’s conception of 
war. He hated his dry sarcasm, result 
of fifty years of hard, narrowing farm 
life. The elder Wenner’s attitude could 
be explained not only by that, and by 
his religion, but also by the situation 
of being in the border state of Mary- 
land where sentiment was somewhat 
divided. 

“It wasn’t so much fun as you 
think,” said Adam, not being able to 
think of anything better to say.” 

“Well, if it wasn’t fun—why did 
you run back to war again after your 
first three months were up?” 

Adam flared up: “I’m getting 
tired of this. The war is over 
and I want to forget about it.” 

The father’s face hardened. 
“So you're gettin’ tired of it, eh? 
And you want to forget about it, 
eh? Well—that ain’t the point. 
Why ain’t you actin’ decent to 
Trudy?” 

Adam tried to stammer an an- 
swer to this sudden question, but 
his father continued before he 
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could say a word. “Don’t lie to me! I 
saw Trudy crying just then—I sup- 
pose you ain’t ashamed of yourself. 
Well, listen, if you don’t like her, you 
can go back to the girls that follow the 
armies, I ain’t stopping you—I’m be- 
ginning to think you’re just about 
good enough for them, too!” 

Adam rose from his chair. Before he 
could think, his arm swung back, and 
he felt his fist crack against his fath- 
er’s jaw. It seemed an age before the 
half-stunned man could pick himself 
up and manage to say in a hoarse 
voice: “You’ve got until tomorrow to 
get out of here!” 

ace &. ie 

Adam rested after the first furrow. 
He had not realized how weak he was. 
His heart throbbed and his wounded 
shoulder ached. He was beginning to 
wonder why he was plowing the south- 
west forty anyway. He was leaving 
tomorrow. It had just seemed the best 
thing to do; he couldn’t stay around 
the house. 

He looked around the field, at the 
high hills to the east and the broad 
valley to the west where a passing 
flicker of sunshine gleamed on the 
steeple in Sharpsburg. Five shells had 
landed in the field he was plowing; he 
could see the sags in the ground where 
the holes had been filled. He had 
missed that battle luckily, wounded in 
the hospital. 

He swung the team around for the 
second furrow. He pushed along, a lit- 
tle tired now. As he plowed, his mind 
was troubled by vague and inane 
thoughts. One queer obsession that 
bothered him was that the plow was 
too weak; the recoil from the first shot 
would smash it. Yes, it was a plow, 
not a gun-carriage, and the resem- 
blance was very slight, but after four 
years of war, one thinks in terms of 
guns. 

It started a string of reminiscences. 
Most of them were vague; some were 
startlingly vivid; the chronology was 
confused at times, but in this fashion, 
four years of war tumbled through his 
mind. 

* * 

His father, long ago, warning him 
that if he committed the folly of run- 
ning off to war, he would disown him 
(the threat was vain then, but tomor- 
row he was leaving home) . . . A con- 
fusing battle at Bull Run... falling 
away from a slashing saber-stroke 
from a Confederate horseman .. . 
blind panic in the night . . . (He found 
himself whistling the tune of “John 
Brown’s Body,” reminiscent of the 
days when they would Hang Jeff 
Davis to a sour apple tree!) 

Drilling in camp . . . gun manuals 
and marching . . . then a spring and 
summer of incessant and bloody ac- 
tion . . . becoming acquainted with 





certain hot-headed men in gray (or in 
rags) who hated him twice as hard as 
he could ever hate them . . . a balloon 
over Fair Oaks... a young “Johnnie” 
at Malvern Hill who excitedly sang a 
French song as he charged the line in 
a counter-attack, one syllable trailing 
off in a shriek as a bayonet punctured 
his chest (he had met that singing 
warrior often in his dreams and had 
awakened sweating) . . . two nauseat- 
ing and uncomfortable rides in creak- 
ing, crowded transport ships ... a 
heated argument about girls (it was 
strange that he should recall such a 
trivial incident from almost three 
years ago). 

Weary marches along hot and dusty 
pikes .. . always marching in the glar- 
ing summer sun . . . sweating under 
his pack and heavy coat . . . cannonad- 
ing ... action again at Bull Run... 
feeling his hip stung by a cigar butt 
. .- looking down and finding it bleed- 
ing profusely, his first wound .. . an 
agonizing ride in a jolting, two- 
wheeled ambulance . . . anxiety in the 
hospital on hearing news about Antie- 
tam (he looked up from his plowing 
and tried to picture the field strewn 
with corpses, and the old house shot 
full of holes. No, it was not that bad, 
only a few shells in the southwest 
forty—wrong range—hard to waste 
shells like that, so hard to set the 
fuses). 

A long furlough at home, and back 
to war with the rank of corporal... 
the Rappahannock . . . a broad field 
with Fredericksburg across stream... 
sharpshooters lurking behind those in- 
nocent windows, making it hot for a 
stubby photographer who tried to take 
the scene ... A truce after Chancel- 
lorsville in May ... a group of Con- 
federate officers proudly lined up on 
the broken bridge-head posing for the 
photographer they had shot at two 
months ago . .. three Johnnies swim- 
ming the river . . . exchanging jokes 
and souvenirs ... “So long, Johnny, 
give my regards to General Lee!” ... 
“So long yourself, Yank. Give my re- 
gards to whoever your next general 
is going to be—he’s got a tough job!” 
... “Good-bye, Reb, behave yourself !” 
and the natural afterthought, “The 
Johnnies ain’t so bad after all!” 

More hot marching . . . summers 
hotter than ever . . . chasing two pri- 
vates off a caisson and riding on it 
himself . . . Familiar country, Mary- 
land, only fifteen miles from home ... 
still northward into Pennsylvania. 
(The thought of that march made him 
tired; he stopped his plowing and 
rested.) 

Gettysburg . . . it was so hot that 
he had defied discipline and fought the 
battle in his undershirt... “By Judas, 
here they come, damn their souls! 
They ain’t gonna get our guns, by 
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God they ain’t!” . . . standing grimly 
by the nine-pounders, rammer in hand, 
bracing himself to meet the charge . . . 
the opposing tides locking for a bloody 
instant during which he had felt a 
skull crash like pottery under a blow 
of his iron rammer (he was strong, 
but he didn’t think he could do it) . . . 
looting the shattered corpse he had 
created .. . a lieutenant, ragged make- 
shift uniform .. . a prize! a gleaming 
blue cap-and-ball revolver, small 
frame (slightly rusted now, tucked 
away in his room) . . . (He resumed 
his plowing. He whistled an old tune, 
“Adam Was a Plowman,” vaguely 
pleased with the coincidence of the 
song and himself.) 

After Gettysburg they promoted 
him to sergeant . . . building up the 
reputation, very quickly, of being the 
toughest sergeant in the battalion, 
tougher than he was as corporal .. . 
the boys all hated him but were proud 
of him . . . desperate hammering, hard 
fighting of ’64 . . . establishing the 
legend of having a charmed life (it 
was strange that he could survive four 
years of any kind of war). 

Placed in command of Negro troops 

- unpleasant job . . . driving the 
dumb slaves he was fighting to eman- 
cipate . . . kicking them, beating them 
into some semblance of the military 

. . ready for action at Petersburg 
(he did net like to think about it; it 
was another favorite subject for night- 
mares) . . . tremendous earthquake 
of an explosion filling the sky with a 
black cloud from which fell a rain of 
parts of bodies and broken gun-car- 
riages . . , watching troops after 
troops charging into the crater to be 
killed . . . the order for the Negroes 
to charge; they had behaved as he had 
expected (he tried to shut it from his 
mind, but there arose from the black 
earth he was plowing, visions of ter- 
rorized black faces with glassy, white 
eyes bulging from them as he swore 
at them, kicked them into the Crater) 
. . - down in the great Crater, blacks 
and whites crowding and helpless, 
easy target, easy slaughter .. . four 
thousand dead in the Crater, a welter- 
ing, festering heap in the hot July 
sun. 

He had come out of the Crater mi- 
raculously alive, without a scratch, but 
a changed man. The flashing glamor 
of war had disappeared as early as 
1862; now he had begun to feel its 
oppressiveness . . . transferred to 
heavy artillery . . . massive railroad 
mortars . . . the incessant, nerve-jolt- 
ing boom of the huge cannon .. . 
smashing the mansions of Petersburg 
with shot and shell .. . he was weary 
- . - could not forget the Crater .. . 
wanted to go home . . . Prisoners, 
gaunt scarecrows who called them- 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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AFTER each of my succeeding 
Wj birthdays, in a following 
Y= flush of dignity, I have said 
~ to myself, “Now surely, I am 
fairly grown-up. I have put away final- 
ly and forever ‘childish things’.” Then, 
as the newness of being one year older, 
with its consequent added privileges 
and increased deference to one’s opin- 
ions—as the strangeness of this wore 
off, I had to admit woefully to myself 
that no startling overnight change 
had been wrought by the passing of 
another milestone. As I had been be- 
fore, so was I after. The childish 
things were still with me. 

Now I am seventeen. On my sev- 
enteenth birthday I did not make my 
usual rash statement; I only wondered 
and waited. Now as I near the half- 
way mark in my eighteenth year, I be- 
gin to think that perhaps I could have 
laid away the childish things in proper 
state this last June, for my customary 
declaration would have been much 
nearer the truth than ever before. 
Here, at this point, I can see my eld- 
ers smiling with an_ ill-concealed 
amusement that a seventeen-year-old 
should so certainly assume any kind 
of maturity. I admit willingly that 
they have every reason for laughter. 
I, too, laugh sometimes, yet after five 
months of wondering and observation, 
I have come to the conclusion that I 
am indeed in the process of attaining 
finally that state of “grown-up.” Of 
course, from my first breath, I have 
been doing just that, but now it be- 
gins to seem perilously near. I begin 
to see visible changes and alterations 
as proof. I have arrived, it seems to 
me, at that stage of being half girl, 
half young woman. Like Longfellow’s 
damsel, I have come to the point of 
“standing with reluctant feet where 
the brook and river meet.” I am cer- 
tainly not anywhere near entire young 
womanhood, but as surely as flowers 
must bud, blossom and die, just as cer- 
tainly and fatefully am I leaving 
my “teen-hood” behind and go- 
ing—where? Sheltered still with- 
in the shadowed coolness of early 
morning, I feel the heat of noon 
very near me—and I shrink 
from it. I want desperately to 
flee this threat of hard, merci- 
less light, irretrievably back into 
the shade again. Is it not ironic 
that it should happen this way? 
After years of dreaming and 
longing for it, of struggling to 


Nashville, Tennessee 


capture it with imagination’s net from 
doll playing and dressing up; now as 
I find the object of my desires ap- 
proaching materialization, I view it 
not as a golden fulfillment but as a 
black menace. 

Everyone knows how hugely impor- 
tant little things loom in a normally 
sensitive child’s mind. Since I can re- 
member, I have felt this with uncom- 
fortable intensity. In grammar school, 
the fact that some girls whispered 
with giggling delight over some secret, 
obviously excluding me; that I had 
blurted out some blatantly “wrong” 
thing to a group of my parents’ friends 
and realized only after it was said; 
that I had been appointed to watch the 
books of older girls whom I adored 
with little girl awe; that some friend 
had smiled condescendingly or hadn’t 
smiled at all—all these things and a 
multitude of as seemingly trivial 
could make or mar my day. The com- 
ing to pass of any one of these inci- 
dents brought a sense of depression or 
an almost triumphant happiness which 
formed a background to all my daily 
routine. “Normally sensitive,” you 
may say in disgust, “that’s tempera- 
ment, morbidness!”” But indeed it is 
not. Nearly every child experiences 
these vague hurts, small but intense 
joys, bewilderment, sometimes a 
smouldering rebellion at things forced 
on him but not understood. To protect 
myself from these upsetting feelings, 
I instinctively longed for the self- 
assuredness, the poise of maturity, 
though I doubt if I realized that it was 
toward those qualities that I was grop- 
ing my way. 

I took the step from grammar school 
to high school and, so far as I can re- 
member, my propensities for sweeping 
from happiness into gloom at the mo- 
ment’s slightest notice, had diminished 
not the least bit. At thirteen, dolls left 
a dry taste in my mouth and boys took 
on an entirely new interest for me. I 








Reluctant Feet 


By VIRGINIA JOHNSTON WALKER, 17 
High School Department, Ward-Belmont College, 


Teacher, Miss Martha Ordway 


simply exchanged dolls for boys. My 
mother looked on this with mournful 
eyes as an indication of that dreaded 
“growing-up”; but though perhaps it 
was a sign superficially, deep inside I 
was still the uncertain child that I had 
been. Boys gave me a heretofore un- 
known self-confidence, but that, too, 
was shallow. I persisted in doing awk- 
ward things and saying them—such 
embarrassing, humiliating words and 
actions which, in remembrance, 
brought hot blushes and futile self- 
depreciation and disgust. Fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, during each interim, 
subtle changes worked quietly on me. 
More and more I assumed the appear- 
ance and mannerisms of young lady- 
hood, yet a person’s smiling or not 
smiling, or any like event, could still 
knock my increasing self-confidence 
temporarily from off its precarious 
perch. 

At seventeen, then, behold me! For 
the first time, I clutch the beginning 
of true poise and assurance with a firm 
hand. No longer is it of life and death 
importance to my opinion of myself 
that this girl or that boy like me. My 
seventeenth year has brought me a 
budding sense of values whose exist- 
ence I had never suspected until now. 
It has brought me nonchalance based 
on a mysteriously appearing confi- 
dence. Dances no longer bring sicken- 
ing panic. Boys hold no more terror, 
nor girls. It is all very comfortable. 
It is really a “grand and glorious feel- 
ing.” Like a cat prisoned on an ocean 
tossed raft, once again with its feet on 
stable land, I stretch myself with a 
luxurious feeling of security and purr. 

As I have said, these recently en- 
tered strange domains are very excit- 
ing, but as my newly acquired posses- 
sions pile up, I have realized the cost 
of each. Independence has brought in- 
difference to things that formerly have 
given me an aching thrill or sent me 
off into a positive delirium of happi- 
ness. Many remain yet that give 
me that thrill and that hap- 
piness, but little by little they 
will dwindle, until none are left 
me. It is against this that I raise 
my voice in protest, knowing too 
well that my rebellion khocks at 
closed doors. I realize that for 
joys lost I gain new kinds in 
compensation. Those that I leave 
i behind are as powder blue and 
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come. For the shallow delights of to- 
day, I shall experience events, deep and 
soul stirring. I know this. But they will 
be well-defined, clear-cut. The breath- 
less, excitingly indefinite magic will be 
gone. I shall get big things, but I do 
not want to pay the price. Let me keep 
the mystic enchantment, the frail, 
white-flower-and-moon-mist ecstasy ! 
Let me always have the half-sup- 
pressed excitement of Pandora about 
to open her mysterious coffer, the 
thrilling expectation of something 
“just around the corner” —let me keep 
all of these, I cry. And as I speak, I 
know that it is hopeless. 

Perhaps my elders are again smil- 
ing with amusement. But I have only 
been crystal gazing. There is much 
more of the brook to follow. With 
“reluctant feet” I walk along its bank 
and as I go, I gather the smallest rose 
jealously, for in the distance the river 
glitters with sapphire menace. Some 
day I may look back on my “teens” 
and say “How trivial!” May the gods, 
as long as possible, keep me from it! 





Adam Was A Plow Man 
(Concluded from page 6) 

selves Confederate soldiers how 
could they hold out any longer? August, 
October . . . still it kept on. . . January 

. standing on the parapet one gloomy 
winter morning, watching the lights blink 
out in the Petersburg mansions at the ap- 
proach of day . . . wondering how long 
the war would last . . . wondering if there 
was any foundation to the rumor that he 
might receive a commission soon... a 
minie ball came sizzling through the chill 
air and struck him a painful blow near the 
armpit . . . only an inch from being mortal 
(his usual luck) ... this time the ambu- 
lance had four wheels, but it was just as 
uncomfortable . . . a short stay in an 
emergency hospital and then home. Home 
ut last! 


Home, and what a bitterly disappointing 
welcome he had received! He stopped his 
plow and rested by the rail fence. He 
really was not quite strong enough yet 
for plowing, but he was getting used to 
it. The wounded left shoulder throbbed 
mercilessly. The sun was coming out now 
and the cloud shadows were racing across 
the rolling Maryland landscape toward 
the distant line of trees which bordered 
Antietam Creek. It seemed as if nature 
was awakening with the rush of the 
spring wind. A flight of crows swooped 
low over the hill and poured out their 
cawing behind them as they rose into the 
white and blue pattern of the western sky. 


Several things became clear to him then. 
No wonder all this had happened. No won- 
der he had sworn at Trudy and knocked 
his father down. He must adjust himself. 
He was a boy when he had run off to war, 
he was a man now. In the last four years, 
he had grown up with death and had 
found life irksome. There was a new man- 


Sweat 


By GEORGE BABBIN, 19 
Scottville, Michigan 


“ WRIGHT!” The stentorian voice 
of the boss strikes gratingly on 
my ears. Three o’clock in the 
morning, the end of my twenty- 

four hour shift. I drop wearily from a pile 

of boxes and stumble up the steps to the 

second floor. All vigor has long been a 

stranger to my system and every oppor- 

tunity which comes my way is spent in 
sleep. The other workers are as tired as 

I, and their dull eyes and leaden steps 

proclaim their fatigue. At last we are all 

in our right positions. 

A rattle and a bang is heard as a cage 
of beans is pushed up to the scrambler. 
A man pushes a button. Whirr-whirr. The 
cage is hoisted and dumped into the 
scrambler. Down the belt it goes, up the 
elevator, down a track into the boxer. 
The boxer fills the cases and then they 
are sent through the sticker, which glues 
the tops shut. They go out of the sticker 
and up to us. As the boxes come up the 
elevator we place them upon trucks; fifty 
forty-pound cases, a ton on every truck, 
and we have to push them around. There 
are no donkeys in the warehouse. It is 
no wonder that we are called suckers. 
Loading the trucks and wheeling them 
around is the easiest part of our whole 
job. Whenever a truck is filled I wheel it 
down the corridor. Number three wax. 
“North end, Bill,” I remark. When we ar- 
rive at the place of deposit, our real work 
begins. The cases have to be piled about 
fifteen tiers high and it is my turn to top- 
pile; the cases are thrown up to me and I 
place them upon the stack. Layer after 
layer it raises until it is a herculean task 
to lift every case to its place. At last we 
have our truck unloaded and we go back 
to the elevator. Another truck is ready. 
A heave and grunt and we wheel it down 
the line. Over and over we benc down, 
grab a case of beans, throw it on the top 








hood which he must face. Those crows were 
an omen; he would start west tomorrow, 
maybe come back and marry Trudy. The 
future was less gloomy now, and not at 
all barren. 


Spurred on’ by this new and inspiring 
thought, he pushed his plow faster and 
faster. The horses strained ahead. Sud- 
denly he was annoyed by the blade jarring 
against something hard and metallic, which 
protested by bursting viciously. Perhaps 
he was annoyed by a sharp, brief instant 
of blind, rending pain. 


Back in their houses, his father, nursing 
his.sore jaw, and Trudy, working over the 
sink, were startled by a sudden sound 
which brought back memories of two and 
a half years before. The houses shook with 
the detonation of a shell from old Antie- 
tam which had finally found its mark. 
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of the pile and reach for another. Our 
very muscles cry in agony. 

The nights are cool and the air in the 
warehouse is not so stifling, but in the 
daytime the hot August sun beats down 
upon the roof like invisible streams of fire. 
The building is almost full of canned 
goods, and there are no windows open or 
ventilators of any kind. Every case of 
cans which comes up is hot. In the day- 
time the result of sun, cans, and no ven- 
tilation is a stifling hell. As I pile higher 
and higher and arrive within two feet 
of the tarpaper roof the heat strikes me 
in waves. Sweat fills my eyes, causing 
them to smart; my shirt becomes soaked 
and sticks to my skin. No cool stream of 
air stirs in this miserable hole. My lungs 
labor for breath, and no Moslem ever 
thirsted for the Gates of Paradise more 
than I do for a cool dip in the lake. Only 
the promise of another year in school 
keeps me at this job. 


The night is almost as bad as the day 
because the end of our shift comes then. 
Twenty-four hours at a stretch. Small 
wonder that at every possible chance we 
sleep. Anyone coming into the warehouse 
upon these rare occasions when we are 
caught up on our work would be surprised. 
The machinery is stopped and no sound 
disturbs the stillness of night. Not a man 
can be seen; the place seems deserted. 
Then the boss enters. Aye there! Pile out! 
and he sees men dropping like spiders 
from the tops of the piles of cases. Plunk! 
a pair of feet would hit the floor. Plunk! 
Plunk! another and another drops down. 
Half dead from fatigue and want of sleep 
each man drags himself listlessly to work. 
We wait only for the end of our shift. 
When it ends, each man makes a beeline 
for home. When I get home, I eat a hasty 
meal and tumble into bed. Upon these 
occasions I am never troubled with in- 
somnia and my dreams, when I have them, 
turn to piles of boxes and sometimes upon 
the fifteen cents per hour which we are 
paid for our work. 





"My Job" Awards 
First Prize ($10): George Babbin, 


19, Scottville (Mich.) High School. 
“Sweat.” Teacher, Clifton Ellinger. 

Second Prize ($5): Virginia Beach 
Ficklin, 15, Madera (Calif.) Union 
High School. “Peach Cutting in the 
San Joaquin Valley.” Teacher, Miss 
Anne Humphrey. 

Third Prize ($3): George Ernst, 
18, Proviso Township High School, 
Berkeley, Ill. “Caddying.” Teacher, 
Miss Violet Hogan. 


Honorable Mentions: William 
Frank Pablo, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Senior H. S.; William Beck, 20, 
Proviso Township H. S., Maywood, 
Ill.; Elsa Gerrells, 15, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S, 
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The Witter Bynner Poetry Awards 


Deliria 


I live in a room that is straight and bare, 
With rings on my hands and thorns in my 
hair 

And I hear all night against my door 

The pounding hands of the days before. 

I dare not look from my window ledge, 

There are faces at the pane, fingers at the 
edge, 

And all night long, 

And all day through, 

The hands beat hard 

In a weird tattoo: 

“Let us in... Let us in 

Let us in... Let us in 

We are sibs to your brothers, 

Kin of your kin, 

We are starlight and sunlight 

And whispers of wind, 

We are leaves that are stirred 

We are trees that are thinned 

We are ferns in the rain 

We are drops on the grass 

We are slivers of fire 

We are splinters of glass 

We are thistles, and saffron 

And silver, and white 

We are April and autumn 

And daybreak, and night 

We are moments who dare you to live 
and forget, 

We are shadow and crystal 

And cheeks that are wet, 

We are silence 

And stillness of shimmering seas, 

We are teardrops. . . 

And songs from the top of the trees. 

We are willows atoss on the breast of a 
storm 

And quiet 

And darkness 

And lips that are warm 

We are yours and you want us... 

The soul of you calls, 

We will creep in the chinks 

We will break down the walls 

We will slip in the windows and pour down 
the flue 

We will rise in your heart .. . 
coming to you.” 


we are 


And I in my place sit and tremble within. 


“We are sibs of your brothers 

Kin of your kin, 

We are violets, and cattails 

And ribbons, and lace 

We are thorns to your fingers, and silk to 
your face, 

We are moments . . . your moments 

Your glimpses of red, 

We are arms that are dust, and 

Lips that are dead.” 


And I in my room that is empty and bare 
Strip rings from my fingers, thorns from 


my hair, 

Sink to my knees with an anguish 
that cries 

“Deafen your ears, put out your 
eyes! 

Words that are slender, words that 
are dear 

You must not see, you must not 
hear!” 


Oh, and I tremble, 

Oh, and I fall, 

Stuff up the cracks, 

Build up the wall, 

Labor and labor with fingers that 
bleed 


Eve Stanton 
Arsenal Tech H. S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

1st Prise, Poetry 


Let the one fall, pay them no heed, 

Put out the lights, pull in the shutters 

Close up your ears to the spirit that mut- 
ters, 

Oh, but they come, Oh, but they clamor, 

Gather up nails, pick up the hammer, 

Nail the Ae. own to the floor, to the 
sills, 

They fill up the valleys, they ravish the 
hills, 

Oh, they are coming, 

Oh, they are calling, 

Down from the roof 

They are tumbling 

Falling 

Down 

Down 

Keep your control 

Stop up your heart 

Dam up your soul 

Let us forget, 

Let us remember 

Breezes are March 

Snow is November 

Flowers are April 

Leaves are in fall... 

Oh, does it matter 

At all, at all? 

Let me be calm 

Let me be still, 

Oh, let me rest on the breast of a hill 

A moment ... one moment 

A minute of quiet 

Then I will answer 

This mob . . . this riot 


No, but they beat, 

No, but they scream, 

Give me my rest 

Give me my dream 

Let me be silent 

Give me my task 

It is so little 

So little to ask 

No, but they crush, 

No, but they call, 

Let the roof break 

Let the house fall 

Let the panes crash 

Let in the song 

I have been silent 

Too long, too long, 

I have been still 

Now let me speak 

I have been quiet 

I have been weak 

Break down the door, 

Burst in the bars 

I would chant to the moon 

I would shriek to the stars! 

—Eve Stanton, 16 

Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Ella Sengenberger 


PRIZE WINNERS, POETRY DIVISION 


Estelle G. Rooks, 17 

George Washington 

H.S., New York City 
2nd Prize, Poetry 


Monte Van Buskirk, 
18, Lincoin H. S. 
Seattle, Wash, 
3rd Prise, Poetry 


Epilogue to a Tragedy 


Poor blinded Don is weeping 
Against the heathered moor 
Where Escelos is sleeping— 
And aye, has slept before— 
His tender song is strangled, 
Oh, broken is his shield, 
Her golden hair is tangled 
In the blossoms of the field. 


Oh, dreams too early dead, 

Oh, love too cruelly wise, 

To leave a youth in penance 

At the gates of Paradise, 

With the ashes of shame on his head 

And the dust of a dream in his eyes. 
—Eve Stanton 


> 
Reliquiae 
When you have gone and I have heard the 


oor 

Close after you on all my fruitful days 

Silence will wake and speak to me once 
more 

Without the honeyed loveliness of praise. 

Cold, silver words, most liquid and intent 

Poured in a sapphire bowl as they are 
spoken 

That I may wash my fingers of the scent 

Of mangled blossoms crushed and lying 

broken. 


I shall go back by ways that I once knew 
By ancient corridors far underground, 
And there far down that dim escape from 


you 
Slip back through curtained ages to the 
sound 
Of echoed silence from a quiet sea 
And thin days breaking on eternity. 
—Eve Stanton 
a 


The Unemployed Speak of Snow 


(Their spokesman is a tall young man who 
once might have “built a tower to 
the sun”) 

I never dreamed such treasure lay in snow, 

Not clean snow either. When I was a boy, 

We with our sleds found joys a-plenty in 

A dash down hill, or a swift and eager 


fight 

With snowballs hard and white as moons 
might be 

If moons were made of marble. Then, we 
ate 

Long icicles for candy canes, and dipped 

Each others’ heads in drifts. That snow 
was clean! 

The warmth of bodies mingled with the ice 

And breath of wind, and left us all aglow. 

Our hearts went soaring like the lightest 
flakes. 

The snow I shovelled off today was scarce 

Allowed to touch the ground. Still 
now it lies 

A patterned blanket on the roofs, 
to shape 

The bleak and jagged outlines into 
softness ; 

Piles are left on a few forgotten 
streets. 

But we, the army of the unem- 
ployed, 

Swooped with our shovels, picks, 
and fire hose 

And swept the snow to slush and 
to destruction. 

I never dreamed such treasure lay 
in snow. 
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Five dollars a day for walking ankle-deep 
Amid melted ice a-trickle down your boots. 
If he were not so sick with crying nights 
For food, I’d buy my youngest son a sled! 
—Estelle Gwendolyn Rooks, 17 
George Washington H. 8. 
New York City 
Teacher, Miss Mary J. Wrinn 


Night Comes To An Old Lady 


Her grey cat yawned and stretched; one 
sharp claw crept 
Out of its cushioned cell, and so they slept. 


Hers was deep, downy sleep that wrapped 
her in, 

Warm like a blanket tucked up to her 
chin; 


She regally wore satin in her dream, 
And fed her Persian cat on cod and 
cream. 


He drowsed uncertainly and did not rest; 
He mewed; his tail twitched in an eager 
quest 


Until at last he caught a fine, sleek mouse. 
Contentment came with night to that small 

house. 
—Estelle Rooks 


Challenge 


This earth thinks it’s pretty big, 
spinning in nothingness; 
thinks it’s big, spinning 

in vast whirling space. 

It’s not so big. 

It’s not so almighty. 

I can still see myself 

in all its bigness. 

I can see myself, 

feel myself, 

make myself felt. 

What do I care 

how fast the earth spins? 
Whirl till it’s sick at heart— 
I'll still be riding it. 

Whirl till it’s dizzy— 

It’s great, is this whirling. 


I love the feel 

of my hair thrown back 

and the wind 

in my face. 

It’s pleasant to mock 

and curse this wild spinning. 
Whirl all it wants to— 
nothing can shake me. 


Death cannot harm me. 
Death is a mongrel dog 

with great greedy eyes 

and long swift ‘fangs. 

Long swift fangs, - 

but a down-drooping tail. 
Leap for my throat, 

you loud howling half-breed. 
Slash at my jugular; 

snarl all you want to snarl. 
See what it gets you. 

These are a young man’s hands 
hard on your windpipe. 
These are my fingers 
choking the breath of you. 
Cringe from my laughter 

full in your cur-dog face. 
Leap, slash, and snarl 

and see if I care. 

I love this battle; 

glory in fighting: you. 
Someday my hands will slip— 
what if my hands do slip? 
For when you beat me 





you beat yourself. 

Then I will hunt this 
thinks-it’s big spinning earth 
Into the wind 

while you cower at my heels. 


Whine, you lean mongrel-cur. 

Spin, then, you dizzy earth; 

spin all you want to 

and see if I care. 

—Monte Van Buskirk, 18 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Graves 


ne 
The White Magician 


He strides the shifting winds with ease 

Against the current of the trees, 

Enchantment, in his step, come true, 

As elf or angel never knew, 

For all about the shrouded grass 

Is reared the bright deceit of glass, 

And I have felt, and I can find 

His crystal whispers on the wind. 

—Eugenia M. Paul, 17 

Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, L. I., New York 
Teacher, Miss F. M. Butterfield 


A Prayer For These Times 

O sea, 

Mother of the world, 

Source of all life; 

O sea, 

Sea that surrounds us in cloudy vapor, 

Sea that,flows in countless rivers beneath 
our feet; 

O sea, 

Infinite and eternal, 

Sea whence we came, 

Take us back to yourself! 


We are still your children; 

We are still a part of you. 

It is still your blood that flows in our 
veins, 

But it is soiled with earth 

And darkened by smoke. 


O sea, 

Take us to yourself, 

Washing away the smoke from our blood, 

Dissolve the steel that has grown into our 
hearts, 

And the gold that blinds our eyes. 


Then fling us up on the shore of a new 
world, 
With your strong purity in our veins, 
And your infinite wisdom in our hearts; 
And let us live again. 
—Dorothy E. Tull, 16 
Johnson County H. S8., Buffalo, Wyo. 
Teacher, Mrs. Bess 8S. Muir 


. 
Sonnet 


I loved you as a part of what I knew, 
And so I loved a hundred other things. 
It yet remains to see if other springs 
Will find my valuation quite as true. 
I found you in the cycle of the seasons, 
I read you into every book and rhyme. 
I had you part of all my life, yet time 
May find these to be insufficient reasons. 
If this be so, and reason make me falter 
And subsequently _ my dream untrue, 
My mind has erred; my heart will pay the 
price. 
But now I lay a pledge upon this altar; 
Because my mind belongs to what it knew, 
Association will not fool me twice. 
—Elizabeth Jane Phillips, 16 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 
Teacher, Miss M. A. Brawner 


SCHOLASTIC 


Change 


She had a window looking out to sea, 

But liking better one that looked away 

Across the land to where the village lay, 

She closed the shutters. Something was too 
free 

In what she saw for her unchanging mind; 

The cliffs, and breakers, and the shifting 


sky 

(To one who loved a glowing fire), the 
cry 

Of gulls... 

But now with this great thunder in her 
head 


She felt a sudden need of alien sight 
And opened the stiff shutters. Then the 


light 

Of the grey sea came in. Something was 
dead 

That loved the fire and chose the village 
view. 


To her, the sea was wonderful and new 
And grey... 
—Elizabeth, Jane Phillips 


Little Italy 


Our house is better than our neighbor’s; 
It has a huge Castoria sign, 
Yellow, black and white. 
A little window opens in the “O,” 
And through its painted arch I see 
A bold Italian shaw] spread in the sun, 
Vivid as its Mediterranean home, 
With tiers of melons, pears and plums— 
Markets underneath the “El.” 
Jolly old squashes, wrinkled and plump; 
Huge purple grapes— 
The kind that ripen in stained glass win- 
dows: 
Freckled bananas spreading yellow fingers; 
Pearly garlic hanging low over tubs of 
bobbing olives; 
Mustached men with red bandanas trailing 
from their pockets, 
Leading carts into the intricate mesh, 
Always weaving the design, 
Spreading the color— 
An Italian shawl 
Against a background of red peppers. 
—Anthony Abruzzo, 16 
Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Brooklyn, New York 
‘ Teacher, Miss Minna M. Keyser 


Clown of the Weeds 


Tumbleweed becomes the nimble pointer 
of the wind, 

Stumbling over shale and rock to beat 
some of his kind; 

First he does a toe dance, then he stands 
upon his hands; 

Seeds are just confetti as he throws them 
in the sands. 


Beckoning to prairie dogs to have a game 
of tag, 

Wrestling with mighty thorns until his 
branches sag, 

Visiting Miss Fireweed to have a tete-a- 
tete, . 

Playing hide and seek between the cattle’s 
clumsy feet. 


Traveling before a storm, to dodge the 
lightning sword, 

Dancing dizzy circles while the thunder 
roars accord; 

Hurrying to nowhere over yellow prairie 
sands, 

Staging grand finales, after bowing to the 
stands. «°, 1 

—Anthony Abruzzo 
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Sonnet To Sara Teasdale 


So long your heart lay holding to the 
earth, 
That heart that longed to stand among 
the stars. 
You sought a death would bring to you 
rebirth 
You sought the blue fields, letting down 
the bars 
Of life to let you through. And now you 
stand 
There where you longed to stand. There 
where a planet 
Or a star may be touched by your eager 
hand. 
Free ‘the still body is from weight of 
granite 
Tomb. Singing, the white soul rises pure 
High on the moon, hands closing on the 


sky; 
Sees far below the wide green sepulture 
Of one who did so very gladly die. 


Now rise your tall words to my quiet 
mind, 

“Seek for a lovely thing, and you will 
find.” 


—Elizabeth Hart, 16 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary 


. 
The Question 


What shall we talk about— 
Huh? 

What shall we say when the silence falls 
Like a foggy wet blanket 
Over us— 

Huh? 

What shall I say 

When we run out of gas 
Huh? 

Shall I say 

“Well—what do we do now?” 
Or 


“Can’t you think of anything else to do?” 
Huh? 

Shall I say 

“What do you want to talk about?” 
Would that work? 

Or do you want to talk? 

Do you want to discuss 

The Effect of Indiscriminate Drinking 
On the Younger Generation 

Or 

Is Intercollegiate Football 

Assuming Professional Proportions? 


Or 
Is Necking Proper—in capital letters. 
Or 
What College Boys Don’t Write Home 
About. 
Do you want to talk about me? 
I know you don’t like me quiet— 
And I know you respect me too much 
for— 
Well— 
What shall we talk about? 
Huh? 
What shall we say when the silence falls? 
—Valois Van Gilder, 17 
Sacramento (Calif.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Sara C. Ashby 


* 

Frankly Speaking 
Tt really doesn’t make any difference to me 
Who you run around with 
Or what you do. 
I really don’t care 
Whether I ever see you again. 
Only, you see, 
I'd like to keep you in line 
For a while longer . . 
In a year or so you might be 
All American! 


—Valois Van Gilder 


Query 
Tell me, how does one reach 
The secret-flowing river in you? 
May I blast with fiery stick 
And tear and hack with ruthless pick? 
Or must I sit and patiently 
Twirl a tiny drill— 
Till the waters, rising slowly, 
Gush forth and fill 
My fevered throat with long, cool ecstasy? 
I cannot wait forever 
For the granite walls to burst— 
Oh, let the current rise to meet me— 
I am athirst! 
—Clara Marian Szego, 16 
Bay Ridge H. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Anne G. Mins 


e 
Picture 


Two sharp daggers, never dim, 
Sapphire blue, the eyes of him. 


White eyelashes, unkempt hair, 
Wrinkled forehead, lordly air. 


Cracking voice and creaking bones— 
Portrait of my Uncle Jones. 
—Carolyn Hope Swayne, 14 
George School, George School, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Margaret A. Gist 


Geometry 


This is not life, but life pinned to a stone, 

Not the free butterfly blown in the wind, 

But stretched out stiff, consummately 
alone; 

The empty skeleton, so neatly skinned, 

Without the flesh, nerveless and with no 
pain. 

See how each “No” is certain; even “Yes” 

Has no doubt in fulfillment or in gain, 

And Nature’s systemized upon a guess! 

Here is soul traced, but tell me, where is 
soul? 

Where the free colt in the slackened 
tether? 

Here is desire that always knows its goal— 

In this place life has modulated weather; 


Yet where the clue to whence life’s high- 
way wends? 

The wherefore of its deep mysterious 
ends? 


—Miriam Hershenson, 15 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Teacher, Miss Florence B. Freedman 


e 
A Biography 
She died ten million deaths because 
All men died by her beauty; 


She was too lovely for delight— 
Too great for one man’s duty. 


A man would have to choke his heart 
Lest it should perish wanting 
Her too high grace, her rich desire 
In its eternal daunting. 
—Miriam Hershenson 


Of a Friend, Dead 


You say that he is cold now, he is dead. 
Oh fool! You speak of what you do not 


now. 
Not he! He holds the concentrated red 
And golds of autumn afternoons, the flow 
Of sun warmed brooks in spring. You 
never sought 
The wind with him whom now you say is 
stark, 
Or knew the groping beauty 
thoughts, 
Like yn | beats of the night birds in the 
ark. 


of his 


To say that he is cold is blashphemy, 

When you have seen him fling his arms in 
bliss, 

And laugh, and kick his brown heels to the 


And felt his ineradicable kiss. 
But oh! If I had only told him of 
The never-failing warmness of my love! 
—Jane Butzner, 16 
Central High School, Scranton, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Adelaide D. Hunt 


Sonnet | 


A smiling little brown girl, fat and round, 

(Whose face was dirty) offered me a grin 

With her “Hello,” at once so taking in 

My heart, it made me kiss the mite I'd 
found. 

And as, returning, on my way I wound, 

I looked and listened for her joyous din, 

For she concerned me—she was more than 
kin. 

There did not reach my ears a well-known 
sound, 

For now I saw that tears had left her face. 

A tear-smudged wistful sight. She told her 
case— 

Lord, couldn’t she have been a little bigger, 

Before they started in to call her “nigger”? 

And Lord, don’t you consider it a sin, 

To one who offered friendship and her 


grin? 
—Ruth A. Cook, 16 
Bloomfield (New Jersey) H. 8. 
Teacher, Miss Marjorie S. Watts 


Lines On New York 


When I behold this work of man, rock- 
wrought, 

A chiseled phalanx marching to the sky, 

A steel battalion we have so well taught 

To light the heavens, and to prophes 

The end of our earth-boundedness and toil, 

Our swift ascent toward God and all his 


Our liberation from the stubborn soil. 

And rise from where for centuries we 
stood; 

Then am I crushed beneath the boundless 
scorn 

Of the indifferent sky that looms above 

For upward striving men whose love earth 


mars. 
Watch in the field if you would know the 
dawn. 

The = to God is paved with more than 
ove. 

Climb to the earth and then attempt the 
stars! 

—David Wrubel, 17 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Florence B. Freedman 


Stop, Wind! 


Stop, wind! 
blow somewhere else. * 
These broken window panes 
are scurvy prey. 


Your powers best be matched 
with granite edifice, 
and peopled way. 


Too easy conquering loses zest 
The best 

and finest sport 

is opposition. 


Stop, wind! 
This place has seen enough 
of losing! 
— Mildred Riese, 15 
Naperville (Ill.) High Schooi 
Teacher, Miss Laura Wolverton 
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TIME: Now. 
CHARACTERS: 
Harry—blind 


Ratpu—blind 

Jim—aged ten 

MiLiie—a young girl 
Maccie—a middle aged woman 


The curtain rises on a desolate barren 
stretch of ground, In the distance are hills 
whose flat tops look as if a great weight 
might have been dropped on them. They, 
too, are utterly devoid of vegetation with 
the exception of scattered patches of dry- 
ing, greenish-yellow grass. At the right is 
the front of a shack, a dilapidated wooden 
affair which appears ready to collapse at 
any moment. The ground directly in front 
of it is strewn with dirty paper, boxes, and 
cans. A rope extending from the corner 
of the house to a dead tree trunk, is hung 
with faded calicoes and red flannels. A 
rough wooden bench is standing at the left 
center upon which, as the curtain rises, 
Harry is seated. 


Harry is middle-aged, inclined to stout- 
ness and baldness, and he is shabbily 
dressed. His face is a blank and his eyes, 
being sightless, stare straight ahead. Some 
distance from him on the bench is a cane 
which, by feeling along the bench, he lo- 
cates, and standing up, uses it to feel be- 
fore him on the ground as he makes his 
way towards the house. 


When Harry is about half way to the 
door, Jim enters left leading Ralph. Jim 
is barefooted and in such clothes as a 
little boy might wear during the long swm- 
mer. Ralph, tall and thin, is dressed plain- 
ly and neatly, though his clothing shows 
long wear. 


Jum: Hi there, Harry! 

Harry (turning around): ’Lo, Jim. Is 
Ralph there with you? 

Ratpu: I’m here all right, Harry. Let’s 
sit down here on the bench. (Jim leads 
Ralph to the bench and Harry returns.) 
Lots has been happening. I’ve got news. 

Harry: Well, well, why don’t you tell it? 

Ratpu (To Jim): Thanks, Jim, you can 
run on home. Never mind coming back; 
Maggie’s coming for me. 

Juma: O. K. S’long. (Ezit left, whistling) 

Harry: You say Maggie’s a-comin’ for 
you? 

” Raxpn: Yep. She’s a-comin’ and a-bring- 
in’— 

Harry (impatiently): Yeh? 

Ratpn: Well, it’s a mighty long story. 
I haven’t been wantin’ to tell you all along 
for fear we’d be disappointed. But it’s 
gonna be. 

Harry: Come on, now, and tell a feller! 

Ratru: Wall, about two weeks ago, 
Maggie read in the paper where some 
doctor down in the town had invented 
some kind of glasses and people blind just 
like you and me could see! 

Harry: Aw, gwan! 

Ratpn: Yessir. He said something about 
having two percent-or somethin’ or other 


of seein’ power left, and every day he was 
helpin’ folks to see. 

Harry: Why Doc Myra toid me, when 
the steel filings flew into my eyes, I 
couldn’t ever see again! 

Ratpu: Yeh, I know, that’s what the 
army doc told me, but this here doctor, 
why he can make you see! 

Harry (Incredulously): Why —" 
(Breathlessly). You mean . . . I could see 
your face . . . and Millie’s? . . . (He 
gestures unbelievingly) 

Ratpn (Getting a little excited too): 
Yeh, that’s what I mean. You could see 
just like them steel filings never flew in 
your eyes! 

Harry (Still incredulously): . . . you 
mean ...Ican... really... see? 

Ratpu: Yeh, that’s what I’ve been so 





Dramatic Publishing 
Company 
One-Act Play Awards, 1933 


First Prize ($25): Miriam Osness, 
17, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Alma Paschall. “Green 
Shutters.” 

Second Prize ($15): Doris Evange- 
line Mallison, 17, Westfield (Massa- 
chusetts) High School. Teacher, Miss 
Mira Poler. “Hill Woman— Sea 
Woman.” 

Third Prize ($10): William Curtis 
Corington, 17, Gower (Missouri) 
High School. Teacher, Miss Ruth 
Bradfield. “The Poet of Lin-Su.” 

Honorable Mention ($2.50): 

Margery E. Evernden, 16, Berke- 
ley (California) High School. Teach- 
er, C. M. Topping. “The Dancing.” 

Helene Pleasants, 17, Emerson 
High School, Union City, New Jer- 
sey. Teacher, Miss Mary E. Roberge. 
“No Harm to True Love.” 

Jack T. Flory, 18, Brookville 
(Ohio) High School. Teacher, Miss 
Edith Cox. “The Red Eye Blinks.” 

Everett E. Woodgerd, 17, Mis- 


soula (Montana) County High 
School. Teacher, Miss Mabel I. Rich. 
“Duty.” 


Sheela De Fremery, 16, Univer- 
sity High School, Oakland, Califor- 
nia. Teacher, Miss Caroline Power. 
“God Rest You, Happy Gentlemen.” 

Walter O. Wright, Jr., 17, Oak- 
land, Calif. Teacher, Miss Jessie 
Smith. “Bleak Wall.” 

John Kenneth Savacool, 15, Sum- 
mit (New Jersey) High School. 
Teacher, Miss Evelyn M. Hill. “Mad 
Metamorphosis.” 

Laura Steele, 17, Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. Teacher, 
Miss Catherine Parker. “Who’s Who 
at the Johnsons’.” 

R. J. Lucas, Balboa (Canal Zone) 
High School. “Murderers’ Row.” 

Alene E. Riley, 17, Buchanan 
(Michigan) High School. Teacher, 
Mrs. Velma E. Dunbar. “An Epi- 
sode.” 














SCHOLASTIC 


Green Shutters 


By MIRIAM S. OSNESS, 17 


Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Teacher, Miss Alma Paschall 


excited about here lately. Just imagine . . . 
(They are both lost in thought) 

Ratrn: You see Maggie is gu.n’ down 
today and get the specs and she’s goin’ 
to bring them up here and we're going 
to try ’em. 

Harry: Me too? 

Ratpn: Why sure, I wouldn’t want to 
see without you seeing, too. Why, old man, 
we’ve been looking at the same things for 
five years together . . . Ain’t we sat up 
here on this here hilltop and just seen 
everything, you and me? Ain’t we seen 
it all in the darkness? 

Harry: Heh... and now... we'll see 
it ... in the light? 

Raru: Yeh, we'll see it, you and me ... 
and then we’ll be able to go for walks all 
over and see the folks . . . and the moun- 
tain and the birds... 

(A young girl has appeared at the door 
of the shack, She is very homely and thin. 
She is carrying a basket of clothes and 
is singing. Her voice surprises one, for it 
is soft and rich and deep. Seeing the two 
men on the bench she puts down the basket 
and wiping her red hands on her apron 
comes over to them.) 

Miute: Lo, Ralph, have you been tell- 
ing Dad about the... ? 

Ratpu: Yes, I’ve been telling him. Just 
think, Millie, I can see you and not just 
have to hear your voice! (He clasps her 
hand in his.) 

Miu: But I’m not the least bit purty, 
Ralph. 

Ratrn: Aw gwan! 

(Millie looks troubled) 

Just think, Millie, we'll be able to see all 
this, the little house with the garden 
around it... 

(Millie looks at the house and shudders) 

The birds and the pretty trees around. 
Oh Millie, and then we'll build a little 
house, over there (Points toward the audi- 
ence) way up on M Mountain... and live 
- . + Oh, it'll be grand! 

Mitue (Glad to change the subject): 
Tell me what M Mountain means, Ralph, 
please, you always said you'd tell me 
sometime. 

Ratru: Wall, the mountain is purty, 
and you’re purty, so I call it Millie Moun- 
tain. 

Mitute: Oh Ralph! 

Ratpu: Well, I do! 

Harry: Millie, are you awful busy just 
now? 

Mitu: No, not ’specially, Pap. Why? 

Harry: Set down here and tell us again 
all about it, just as you always do. 

Miture: You don’t want to hear it to- 
day. Why you’re gonna see it all! 

Ratru: Oh, yes we do, go on! 

Mitue: Well, Ill tell you what. I'll tell 
you a story instead. I know a nice one... 

Harry: All right, go ahead. 

Miture (sitting down on the ground): 
Well, onc’t upon a time there was a man 
who lived in a dark dirty place. And he 
didn’t like it, not at all, he didn’t ... 

Ratrn: Well, you can’t blame him, can 
you? 

Mitte: No, you really can’t. (Labori- 
ously, as if it requires great effort to tell 
her story.) But this man was a great man, 
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1 mean he kept thinking all the time what 
he could do about it and finally he decided 
that if he eould pretend like he didn’t see 
it, and saw just purty things (She be 
gins to be engrossed by her own story), 
and like he could look at a dirty piece 
of paper and pretend like it was the purti 
est kind of flower, and he’d look at dirty 
mud-puddles and think they were flower 
gardens, and all the mud was green grass 
and when the sky was gray it was blue to 
him. And purty soon he begun to tell other 
people about it and write about it and 
pretty soon everybody come to think as 
he did, and they used to look at their 
houses (She turns to look at hers) and 
where there wasn’t any paint they painted 
it just by thinking on it, and where the 
glass was broken out they just thought 
it was still there, and where there was 
dust and dirt they made grass grow and 
flowers bloom . . . and where there was 
only gray skies . . . they made them blue 
.. + (She breaks down completely.) 

Harry (Surprised): . . . Why, Millie, 
what y’cryin’ about? Here, now, don’t you 
cry like that! 

Mitt (Sobbing): I ain’t cryin’, I’m 
sorta laughin’ like . . . 

Ratru: You must be like the fellow in 
the story, Millie, you just turn tears into 
laughs by thinkin’ they’re laughs. 

Mixture (Looks up suddenly, suspicious- 
ly, as if she feared that he might discover 
her secret): No... no, I ain’t. I only 
wish I was. (Getting up) Well, I got to 
go finish hanging up the clothes. (She goes 
over to the line and hangs up clothes.) 


Harry (Thoughtfully): . . . Did you 
make up that story, Millie? 

Mitue: No, I didn’t . . . I read it some- 
wheres ... 

Harry: Well, now, it’s a good story. 
(Pause) You know, Ralph, we’re sorta 
like that, we sorta see things where they 
ain’t. 

Ratpn: Yeh, it was Millie that taught 
us to, you know, when she started tellin’ 
us about everything. 


Harry: Yeh, yeh, she done it all right. 
You know I suppose that some of the days 
we thought the sky was blue it was just 
as gray! (They both laugh heartily at the 
idea.) 


Rate ... And we was right happy 
that way, wasn’t we? 

Harry: Yeh, but wait till we see again. 

Miture: Pap, are you awful sure you’re 
gonna see again? 

Harry: That’s what Ralph says, didn’t 
you, Ralph? 

RapH: Yeh, most everybody does. ’S 
cially in cases like ours being blinded like 
your Pap was and bein’ shot like me. 

Mitue (Reflecting): Yeh? 

Rap: Mostly they see. I wonder how 
soon Maggie’s a-comin’? She oughta be 
getting here purty soon now. Look and 
see if she’s comin’, Millie. 

Miiture (Looking down moun- 
tain): I think that’s her down 





(The two men become tenser and tenser 
until the climax) 

Harry, you'd better try ’em first. I’m a 
little scared like...sorta...you know... 

Harry: Oh no... you try them. I want 
you to try first. 

Ratpu: Oh no, I don’t wanta. Do me a 
favor, Harry, you look first. 

Harry: Well, if you really... 

Ratru: Yeh... I sorta like to put it 
off. Just think, I’m gonna see! After all 
these years I’m gonna see the daylight! 
O Harry, I’m just .. . Millie, look down 
there again. Ain’t she pretty nearly here 
by now? 

Mitute: No, she’s still purty far down. 

Harry: She’s takin’ a right long time. 
Say, Ralph, what’s the first thing you're 
gonna look at? 

Ratex: First I’m gonna look at M 
Mountain, and then I’m gonna look at 
Millie . . . and then .. . Oh I guess I'll 
just keep on lookin’ at Millie. 


Harry: I’m gonna look first at Millie, 
then at my house, my purty little house, 
and then... 

Maco (In distance): Yoo-hoo! 

Ratpu: There’s Maggie! (He stands 
up) She’s a-comin’, Harry! Light’s a-com- 
in’, Harry! (He nervously rubs his hands 
together) 

Harry (Breathlessly): ... Hey ... yeh. 

Miture (As Maggie enters): ... Maggie, 
oh Maggie ... Did you... Did you...? 

(Maggie enters. She is a small-town 
woman, about thirty-five, neat, but not 
especially bright.) 

Macate: ’Lo, everybody. I got ’em. 

Ratrn: Harry’s gonna try ’em first. 
Give them to him, Maggie. 

Macote: All right. Wait a minute. (She 
fishes around in her shopping bag for her 
purse, and then arownd in it for the glass- 
es. She finally finds them.) Yeh, here Her d 
are. (Takes glasses up to Harry) Whi 
way are you gonna look first, Harry? 

Harry: At Millie. 

Miri (Much distressed): Oh please 
- + + please don’t! 

Harry: Don’t be so excited, Millie! All 
right, I'll look at the house first. (He 
turns with the sense of direction which the 
blind show and faces the house.) 

Macote: Shut your eyes first, Harry. 

Ratrpu (Echoing nervously): Yeh, shut 
your eyes. 

Maggie places glasses on his nose and 
adjusts them. 

Harry: Millie, hold my Lage wie 

a my eyes. (There is a brie 
} meg ‘then he slowly opens his éyes.) 
-.- Oh God! ... Oh God! ... I can see! 

Mrture: Pap! 

Harry: I can see ...I can see! It’s 
gettin’ light . . . I think I see somethin’ 
up there... 

Maccre: What do you see? 

Harry (Slowly): I see a house... 
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Maco: Do you reely? What's it like? 
Harry: It’s all dirty like, it’s got stuff 
in front all over . . . and a clothes line. . . 

Macote: Yeh, that’s right. 

(Millie is sobbing softly.) 

Ravrpu: He ain’t seein’ right, no he ain’t 
- - « Millie says it’s a pretty house . 

a pretty house with green shutters. 

Harry (Turning slowly around and look- 
ing at everything, his eyes resting a lon 
time on Millie’s face. Finally he shakes his 
head as if he can’t understand and sits 
down.): Here Ralph, you try ’em now. I 
gotta rest a bit. 

Ratpu: Yeh. (Ezcitedly) Yeh, I guess 
I'll look . . . at Millie Mountain first. I got 
| eyes shut. Put the glasses on, Maggie. 
(She does so) Now I’m gonna look... 
I’m gonna see .. . everything. (Pause) 
I’m scared to open ’em .. . I can’t make 
myself do it... 

Macore: Come on, Ralph. One. . . two 
«+. ready? 

Ratrn: Yeh, I’m ready. 

Macore: Three! 

Ratpu (Opening eyes... 
don’t see nothin’... yet... 

Macore: Oh it takes a coupla seconds 
sorta to clear. 


Ratrn: Yeh . .. I can’t see nothin’ yet 
- . - I just can’t see nothin’, nothin’ at all 
---I can’t see... I’m blind... I ain’t 


pause): I 


never goin’ to see... never... (He sobs) 
... I can’t never see .. . it’s all dark... 
Millie! ... Harry!... I ain’t never goin’ 


to see ... Millie! 

(Maggie gently removes the glasses.) 

Harry (Very calmly) ... Ralph, don’t 
take on so... Why Ralph, you mustn’t 
take on so... I can’t see nothin’ neither. 

Ratrun (Sobbing convulsively) ... Yes 
you can ... you saw the house. . 

Harry (Slowly) . . . No, no I couldn’t, 
Ralph. I just sorta imagined I could see. 
I didn’t see the house with green shutters. 
I didn’t see no flower-beds . . . I couldn’t 
see Millie... 

Ratrn: But you said you did... 

Harry: No, Ralph, I was just a-talkin’ 
. .. I guess them glasses ain’t no . 
You gotta take ’em back, Maggie, and 
tell Doc thanks, but they ain’t no good 
for us. 

Maccre: But Harry, you said you seen 
the house... 

Harry: Aw I was just jokin’, Maggie. I 
couldn’t see nothin’. Millie! 

Mitue: Yes Pap? 

Harry: Millie, come sit down here and 
tell us about things. Tell us how purty 
everything is. 

(All of them seat themselves, Maggie, 
too. Millie’s sitting on the ground and 
staring straight ahead. She speaks with 
passionate earnestness) It’s all ugly. I 
mean it’s all just beautiful. (She relaxes 
and speaks calmly and sweetly) The 
flowers is all a-blooming, and the {grass 
is green, just as green as the shutters 

on our little house . . . and the sky .. . 


there. Wait a minute. (Long pause PRIZE WINNERS, ONE-ACT PLAY DIVISION jomiy. vac cee Ralph Tcon't eee, 


while Millie watches down the 
road.) Sure ’nough, it is! Here she 
comes. 

Harry: By George, Ralph, I’m 
beginning to get a little, you know, 
sorta excited... 

Ratpu: Gee, my heart’s just a 
racin’! Millie, ain’t you glad? 

Miu (Not enthusiastically): 
- . » Oh sure, yeh, sure I’m glad. 

Ratrx (Not noticing her hesi- 


tancy):... Just think! In a coupla so ~ 4 Ommeet 
1st Prise, Drama 


minutes I’ll be seeing you, Millie! 





neither. I didn’t see no green shut- 
ters on the house . . . just old win- 
dows full of paper . .. We ain’t 
goin’ to want to see again, Ralph. 
We got Millie and Millie gives us 
a purty place to live in. . . Go 
on, Millie. 

(Millie goes on and the curtain 
slowly descends ... ) And the sky 
is blue, just as blue as the blue- 


4, : we . bells, and the house is just as 
Fhe ay aed — filoy He ‘© ©purty.as a bird’s nest it has 
2d Prize, Drama 3rd Prize, Drama green shutters . . . 
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Honorable Mention Winners, 
Literary Division 
(Concluded from page 4) 


SHORT STORY 
beeen p McDaniel, Field Kindley 
Memorial Senior High School, Coffeyville, 


Kansas. “Travail.” Teacher, Miss Naomi 
Dauchner. 

Leicester C. Hemingway, 17, Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. “Sunday Afternoon.” 
Teacher, Rodney A. Kimball. 

Shirley J. Hill, 15, Cristobal H. S., 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. “The Tom-Boy.” 
Teacher, Miss Gladys M. Kimbro. 

Edward Wilson Newell, 16, John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, Virginia. 
“The Two Apples.” Teacher, Miss Eva H. 
Branch. 

Donald Johnson, Central High School, 
Akron, Ohio. “Conflict.” Teacher R. S. 
Samson. 

Paul Doran Lund, 17, North High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. “The Hard 
Guy.” Teacher, Miss Marion R. Gould. 

Dale Mullen, 17, Topeka (Kansas) High 
School. “The Old Barn.” Teacher, Miss 
Ruth Gordon. 

Erle Ennis Johnston, Jr., 15, Grenada 
(Miss.) High School. “Something Else on 
the Ball.” Teacher, Miss Estelle Turner. 


POETRY 


Anthony Abruzzo, 16, Alexander Hamil- 
ton High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Teacher, Miss Minna M. Keyser. 

Elizabeth Hart, 16, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss Abigail 
O'Leary. 

Valois Van Gilder, 17, Sacramento High 
School, Sacramento, Calif. Teacher, Miss 
Sara C. Ashby. 

Clara Marian Szego, 16, Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. Teacher, 
Miss Anne G. Mins. 

Carolyn Hope Swayne, 14, George 
School, George School, Pennsylvania. 
Teacher, Miss Margaret A. Gist. 

Miriam Hershenson, 15, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Teacher, Miss Florence B. Freedman. 

Ruth A. Cook, 16, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, High School. Teacher, Miss Mar- 
jorie S. Watts. 

Jane Butzner, 16, Central High School, 
Seranton, Pennsylvania. Teacher, Miss 
Adelaide D. Hunt. 


ESSAY 


Edgar F. Taber, Jr., 15, New Bedford 
(Massachusetts) High School. “Maxfield.” 

Barbara Hadley, 16, George School, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. “The Great 
God Whalen.” Teacher, Miss Margaret A. 
Gist. 

Marcus Billin 18, Redlands (Califor- 
nia) High School. “My Philosophy.” Teach- 
er, Miss Olive G. Smith. 

Joe Llewellyn, 18, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. “Oil and Ro- 
mance.” Teacher, Miss Florette McNeese. 

Richard A. Yahraes, 13, Easton (Penn- 
sylvania) High School. “Cycling from a 
Psychological Viewpoint.” Teacher, Miss 
Phyllis Gregory. 

rol Turner, 18, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. “How I Write 
Poetry.” Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary. 

Ole Rogland, 18, West Seattle (Wash.) 
High School. “Short Work.” Teacher, Miss 
Belle McKenzie. 

Virginia Brown, 16, Topeka (Kansas) 
High School. “A Modern High School®” 
Teacher, Miss C. S. Wolfe. 








Walt WhitmanLand 


By Alice Leadley, 17 
Freeport (N. Y.) High School 
Third Prize, Essay 
Miss Mary Barlow, Teacher 

H, but I know Walt Whitman, 

the earthiest angel, the best, the 

one closest and finest. I have 

gone walking with him, long 
striding walks to many places. I know 
how he throws out his chin, how the wind 
soughs through his beards like a wind in 
the pine boughs. I tell you I have spoken 
and he has answered. 

Go anywhere: you will find him. Go to 
cities, on trains, on ferry boats. But for 
me, no place is so close to him, no place 
so still and lovely and bright for him, as 
the old places he knew, as the old places 
he foot-stepped and roved. Glorious places 
—beautiful rhythmic names that prevail 
like a mood. Here I have walked with Walt 
Whitman up the long gravel road by fields 
and woodlands and farmhouses.—Places 
of magical names: Half Hollow, Melville, 
Cold Spring! Always, always, riotous with 
thrush songs, bounding from one side of 
the road to the other, as mate answers 
mate’s call. Always, always, thick wood- 
lands and rich running glebe. 

Over near Cold Spring there used to 
stand his old school house. It was small, 
and perched respectably on a hill as silly 
and strict-looking as a spectacled Scotch 
dominie. Now it is gone. 

On New York Avenue is his birthplace. 
It is comfortable and cuddley, close to 
the deep earth—a salt box farmhouse. I 
think there were lilacs in the dooryard, 
as I remember—blue-purple—like a huge 
hump of heart-shaped leaves close to the 
road-bed. Inside, I have never been. It is 
a museum. They have yellowed first copies, 
and all sort of things that I don’t care 
about. I want to keep outside, close to the 
good Walt Whitman—outside with lilacs 
and the loud Half Hollow thrushes. 

Then up further there is Melville, old 
Melville, poised like a Quaker village, dis- 
tant, prim, and quiet. Transition has kept 
much away from it, and even the murmur 
of cars on New York Avenue is little, like 
a bee’s buzz. Go off on the by-roads and 
you will soon forget. It is like being let 
in by a little wicket gate to a faint, un- 
pretentious past. This gravel street, this 
row of old houses, spick and span, true 
Bristol fashion, with their plants in the 
kitchen bays—this, with dark spreads of 
field behind, and woods, with green lawns 
and great trees! You dare step into this, 
and then you are smote by the gaudy new 
glare of your impertinence. It is so old, so 
quaint, so faintly wry and musty! I can- 
not describe it. It reminds me of old ladies 
in spotless white aprons, for some un- 
knowable reason—prim, dear ladies, like 
Tom Sawyer’s Aunt Polly. 

This is where we met the old man who 
knew Walt Whitman. An old, old man, but 
of the clean pleasant old age that one 
reveres—old like oakwood, gone a stolid 
grey in the grain; old like cedar, heavy 
black-brown in the rain storm. We met him 
by chance, and then for a time he spoke to 
us—spoke about everything, crops, Walt 
Whitman. It was a sort of deadly miscel- 
lany. He talked with some slowness. He 
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told us that he had been a carpenter, and, 
old as he was, he was still able to hammer 
and nail. He told us Walt Whitman had 
been a clever man with his hands. He had 
been a carpenter, too, at one time. The 
old man was very proud of that... 


He pointed out a house up the street 
that had been much frequented by old 
Walt. Someone last summer, who was writ- 
ing a book, had come to see it. It was 
small; a wreck. The roof was damp and 
mossy. There was no glass in the window 
frames. The yard was choked by rank 
weeds and degenerate flowers of old-fash- 
ioned stock. Up near the highway was a 
hitching post. Old Walt used to come up, 
I suppose, and throw his reins over it, 
and stride in to his friends. He was a 
fine cheery man, Old Walt; a man who 
found nothing repelling that was human, 
that was trying to be better. He was a 
man of pure wholesome invigoration; a 
man’s man; a woman’s man; a child’s man. 


The old carpenter talked a good deal 
about Walt Whitman; of the hikes he was 
prone to take through the country. Some- 
times he would set out at early dawn, and 
walk all day; sometimes he would walk 
clear across the Island from his home to 
the bay meadows of the Atlantic shore, 
and the ocean. He must have known bay- 
men—they, with their shacks on Big Crow 
Island, or Cuba Island, or Egg Island, or 
any of those places of the enchanted call- 
ings. He must have talked with them, 
and gone clamming. He must have known 
how you tread big hard clams, up to your 
knees in the black mud. He must have 
known how it dries blue on your legs from 
a strain of clay in it. Those days, too, the 
bays were lonelier than they are now— 
teeming with water fowl. He must have 
watched yellow legs come to the shelter 
of winding inlets at nightfall. He must 
have seen gulls wing for sea. He must have 
walked the lonely’ hard beach and watched 
the ocean. Sometimes he would stumble 
upon the nest of a sandpiper, hidden with 
infinite cleverness. He would walk, too, 
inland. In the wood the thrushes would 
whistle and fly before his advance, or the 
jays would taunt raucously. He would 
talk to farmers, and masons, and laborers. 
He would strike up comradeship with any- 
one on his marches, and yet no man was 
more reserved. Men got a strange affection 
for him, for his actual unaffected reality. 


And so the old man talked on and on, 
and we listened. The long June day was 
lengthening. The shadows slanted oblique- 
ly. Oh, I can’t tell, can’t ever, how it was— 
how it caught. This old man, this gravel 
road, this clump of lilacs, the*thrushes of 
the Half Hollow Hills. No, I can’t tell you 
ever, but there was Walt Whitman. Yes, 
just as much alive as I was, or the old 
man was. And he was watching us, and 
laughing. I knew why he was “content to 
wait!” I knew—I knew—I knew! These 
places, these hills, these woods, this field 
cut by the plough-share! I would wait 
here forever, too! I would love it! revere 
it. 


I see old Walt in his broad-brimmed 
hat, with his foamy beards and his twin- 
kling eye, when I hear the Half Hollow 
thrushes. That is not their name. That is 
what I call them. They are Walt Whit- 
man’s birds. 
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JUDGING 
THE ART ENTRIES 


The picture at the right shows 
the art jury busy at the huge task 
of examining and judging about 
ten thousand pieces of art work 
from all over the United States. 
These distinguished art educators 
are (left to right): Royal B. Far- 
num, Director, Rhode Island 
School of Design; Forest Grant, 
Supervisor of Art in New York 
City Schools; Karl S. Bolander, 
Official World's Fair Lecturer for 
Ohio; Andrey Avinoff, Director, 


; 


Carnegie Museum; C. Valentine Kirby, Supervisor of 
Art in Pennsylvania Schools; W. A. Readio, Chairman, 
Department of Painting and Decoration, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Maurice R. Robinson, Editor of Scho- 


lastic, is standing at the right. 


Norma L. Thomas 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Scholarship, Cali- 
fornia School of 
Arts and Crafts 
(Summer Session) 


George Grooms 
Des Moines, lowa 
Scholarship, Cali- 
fornia School of 
Arts and Crafts 
(Winter Session) 


Janet Alarik 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Scholarship, Fort 
Wayne Art School 


Frank Besedick 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Scholarship, Ves- 
per George School 
of Art 


Mildred Gower 
Cedar City, Utah 
3rd Prize, Design 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alternate, Pratt 
Institute 


Donald G. O’Brien 
Audubon, N. J. 
Ist Prize,(1 of 2 
Mechamcal Drawina 


Hugo Horner 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
1st Prize,(1 of 2) 

Mechanical Drawina 


eS Ce ee 
Edith Berthold 
Detroit, Mich. 

Scholarship,Car- 
negie Institute 
of Technology 


John Mucha 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scholarship, Co- 

lumbus School 
of Art 


Elna Peterson 


ary ms Minn. 


Ist Bellows Prize 


Adolph Dioda 
Aliquippa, Pa, 
1st Prise, Sculpture 


Carnegie 


THEY AWARDED 150 CASH PRIZES 
AND NINE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY THE 
FOLLOWING WELL KNOWN ART SCHOOLS 


Ilinois. 


both winter 


The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 


California School of Arts and Crafts, 
Scholarships for 


and 


summer sessions. Oakland, California. 


Institute 


of Technology, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Columbus School 


Ohio. 


of Art, Columbus, 


Fort Wayne Art School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 


Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


Vesper George School of Art, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND CASH PRIZE WINNERS 


Manuel Bromberg 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Scholarship 
Pratt Institute 


Alice Foege 
Detroit, Mich. 
1st Prise Textiles 


Abigail Eisenberg 
New York City 
1st Prise, Design 


Richard E. Gabel 
La Salle, lil. 
Scholarship 
Rhode Island 

School of Design 


Cari Tuttle 
Cleveland, Ohio 
lst Prize Prints 


“ 


Betty Freese 


Staten Isiand, N.Y. 


lst Carnegie 
Vuseum Prise 


H. L. Williamson 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alternate, Carnegie 
Institute of 
Technoloay 


Reino Mackie 
Astoria, Oregon 
Alternate for 
Scholarship, Art 
institute of Chicago 


Garnet Ross 
Detroit, Mich. 
1st Prize, J ewelry 


Margaret Kessener 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Ist Prize 
Leathercraft 


% 
& 
Joseph Grilletto 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
lst Prize, Pencil 
3rd Prise OU 


John Patton 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
int Price, Pottery 
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Congratulations to the TEACHERS, too 
in the BINNEY & SMITH CO. Decorative Design Competition! 







Send 10° 
for12 New 


CRAYOLA 
Craft patterns 





HE unusually high average quality of the work submitted 

in our Decorative Design Competition speaks volumes 
for the effectiveness of the design instruction in the high 
schools represented. So, to the teachers and all the particip- 
ants, we offer our hearty congratulations. 

At the same time, we want to express appreciation to high 
school art teachers generally for the increasing support they 
are giving to CRAYOLA Craft Work. . another of our efforts 
to stimulate interest in design among high school students. 

Both teachers and pupils will be delighted with the latest 
series of CRAYOLA Craft Patterns shown here. Twelve full- 
size patterns are included, with complete instructions for 
their use in making lovely lamp shades, table runners, book 
ends, wall hangings, cushions, scarfs, etc. CRAYOLA was 
the original fabric crayon. 















BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Please send me your 12 New Full-sized CRAYOLA Cra‘t 
Patterns. I enclose 10c in payment. 


Name 


Address a Sata, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street « New York 


CRAYOLA — ARTISTA TEMPERA 
ARTISTA WATER COLORS 
PERMA PRESSED CRAYONS 































Louis J. Lombardy 





Benjamin Fortuna 


2nd Bellows Prize 











Nathan Feigelman 
Detroit, Mich. 
3rd Prize, 
Colored Inks 


Erminie Stuart 
Detroit, 
2nd Prize, Metal 


Detroit, Mich. 





Julia Hamlin 


Jim Lee Helene Wille 
Detroit, Mich, Phoenix, Ariz. Columbus, O. 
3rd Prize, Jewelry 3rd Prize, Textile 3rd Prize, 


Sculpture 


PRIZE WINNING STUDENTS IN ART (continued) 





Virginia V. Vasiiow 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
3rd Prize, Metal 





Elizabeth Cheadle 

Santa Maria, Calif. 
3rd Prize, 

Leathercraft 








John Sproul 


Warden Finla John Maresh Walter Lawrence Earline Duperier 
Sandusky, Ohio Rochestcr, N. Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. Beaumont, | exas Pittsburgh, Pa, 
2nd Prize, Sculpture 2nd Prize, 2nd Prize, Pencil 2nd Prize, Design 2nd Carnegie 2nd Prize, Textile 2nd Prize, Jewelry 
Black Ink Museum Prize 





mee 


Andrew B. Sefcik 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
3rd Carnegie Prize 


Helen Dudzinski 
Lakewood, Ohio 
3rd Prize 
Black Ink 


John Opincar 
Cleveland, Ohio 
3rd Pottery Prize 





Aldren A. Watson 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
3rd Prize, Prints 


Kendall Poole 
Spokane, Wash. 
3rd Prize, Pencil 

H. M. Shert Story . 


Lillyan Jacobs 
Des Moines, Iowa 
3rd Bellows Prize 
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OIL PAINTING han desta, Uh, oadern Se 


velt High School, Des oines, 
F. ba ala eos Third Bellows Prine, $1500 


Portrait of Girl, by Peter Datseff- 
vitch, 17, Union High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. First 
Prize, $25.00. Mr. Datseffvitch also 
won the Art Institute of Chicago 
Scholarship, entitling him to one 
year's study in that school. 


Portrait of Boy, by John Mucha, 
16, Connelley Trade School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Second Prize, $15.00. 


Still Life Painting, by Joseph 
Grilletto, 16, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Third 
Prize, $10.00. 
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School, Brooklyn, N.Y. Third Prize, Prints, $1800. 7 as PHOTOGRAPHY 


gg 
Below: Paul Kubitschek, 
Salina (Kans.) High 
School. Second Prize, 


$15.00. 


Virginia McFarland, Paseo High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. First Prize, $25.00. 





18 SCHOLASTIC 


PENCIL DIVISION ELDORADO MASTER DRAWING PENCIL AWARD 
Outdoor Sketch, by Joseph R. Grilletto, 16, Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. First Prize, 
$50.00. 

Portrait of Boy, by John Maresh, 18, West Technical H:S., Cleveland, O. Second Prize, $25.00. 
Head of Girl, by Kendall Poole, 19, North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. Third Prize, $15.00. 


lip * 


COLORED INK DIVISION co SHAS. M. HIGGINS 


Sketch of Buildings (below), by Harold Warren, 18, Roosevelt High School, 
Oakland, Calif. First Prize, $35.00. Cemetery, by Edith Berthold, 17, Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. Second Prize, $15.00. Miss Berthold also 
won the Carnegie Tech Scholarship. 
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Nathan Fiegelman, 15, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich., won the Third Higgins Colored Ink 
Prize of $10.00. Lack of space prevented the repro- 
duction of his prize winning drawing "Puppets." 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AWARD 
Above: Detail of drawing by Donald O'Brien, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, Catholic High School. 
First Prize, $15.00. 
Two First Prizes were offered in this division. The 
other First Prize went to Hugo Horner, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The four Second Prizes of $5.00 went to Robert 
Zuccani, Natchez, Miss., High School; Norwood 
Patton, Girard College High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Arnold Christensen, Lincoln High School, 
Council Bluffs, lowa; and Walter Alewksiewics of 
Chicago, Ill. 


PEN AND INK DRAWING 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS BLACK INK AWARDS 
At left: Imaginative Pen Drawing, by James R. Bingham, 15, Aspinwall High 
School, Aspinwall, Pa. First Prize, $25.00. 
Above: Pen Drawing “My Mirror's Melody," by Warden Virgil Findlay, 18, John 
Marshall High School, Rochester, N. Y. Second Prize, $10.00. 
Below: Pen Illustration for “African Game Trails’ by Helen Dudzinski, Lakewood 
(Ohio) High School. Third Prize, $5.00. 
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APPLIED DESIGN = SOvirany awaros 


Woven Textile (below) by Alice Foege, 17, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Mich. First Prize, $50.00. 


Batik (right) by Earline Duperier, 16, Beaumont (Texas) High School. 
Second Prize, $25.00. 


Third Prize $10.00 to Helene Wille, 18, Phoenix, Ariz., Union High 
School. (Textile not reproduced.) 
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APPLIED DESIGN 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY AWARDS 
Div. B. Craftsmanship in Leather 


Portfolio (extreme left) by Margaret Kessener, 17, St. Francis High 
School, Lafayette, Ind. First Prize, $50.00. 


Pocketbook (lower right) by Delta Summer, 18, University High 
School, Oakland, Calif. Second Prize, $25.00. 


Notebook Cover (center) by 
Frances Myer, 17, University 
High School, Oakland, Calif. 
Third Prize, $10.00. 
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DECORATIVE DESIGN 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. AWARDS 


The names of prize winners are printed below. 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM AWARD 


Below: Designs based upon peacock feather by Betty Freese. Surface Pattern (upper left) by Abigail Eisenberg, 19, Washington 
ie rag — Staten Island, New York. Irving High oe ego a City. First Prize, $50.00. ” 
: ee Poster (above) by Walter Lawrence, 17, West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Second Prize, $25.00. 
Floral Pattern (below) by Mildred Gower, 23, Branch Agricultural 
High School, Cedar City, Utah. Third Prize, $15.00. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


METAL WORK 


WILLIAM DIXON, INC., ART METAL AWARDS 
Pewter Coffee Pot (left) by Irene Hove, 18, Miller 
Vocational School, Minneapolis, Minn. First Prize, 
$50.00. 

Jewel Case and Mirror (mirror not shown) (right) 
by Erminie Stuart, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Second Prize, $25.00. 

Pewter Tea Set (4 pieces) (below) by Virginia V. 
Vasiliow. 16, Ridgewood (N. J.) High School. 
Third Prize, $15.00. 





JEWELRY 


WILLIAM DIXON, INC. 
JEWELRY AWARDS 


Four Pieces on vertical 
mount (right) by Garnet 
Ross, 19, Cass Technical 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. First 
Prize, $50.00. 


Necklace (center) by John 
Sproul. 18, South Hills H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Second 
Prize, $25.00. 


Gold and Silver Brooch 

(above) by Jim Lee, Cass 

Technical H. S., Detroit, 

Mich. Third Prize, $15.00. LEATHER CRATON & KNIGHT CO. AWARDS 

For Design Applied to Leather 

Black Leather Folio (below) by Leona Johnston, 18, 
Miller Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. First Prize, $50.00. 
Leather Notebook (left) by Marjorie Whitlam, 16, 
Lewis and Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Second Prize, 
$25.00. 
Third Prize $15.00 (not shown) by Elizabeth Cheadle, 
18, Santa Maria (Calif.) Union H. S. 
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SCULPTURE 


Lioness in Sandstone (below) by Adolph Dioda, 
Aliquippa (Pa.) High School. First Prize, $25.00. 
Porcelain Figure Group (right) by Louis Lom- 
bardy, 17, Sandusky (Ohio) High School. Second 
Prize, $15.00. 

Child's Head in Stone (left) by Julia Hamlin, 15, 
Upper Arlington High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Third Prize, $10.00. 


POTTERY 


Tan and Green Vase (above) by John Patton, 18, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. First Prize, $25.00. 


Green-blue Vase (right) by Louie Dean Virgin, 16, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Second Prize, 
$15.00. 

Brown Vase (left) by John Opincar, 


West Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, O. Third Prize, $10.00. 





3-IN-ONE OIL 
PROTECTS BETTER 


For tools, motors and house- 
hold appliances, there 
is no finer oil than 
3-in-One. Made from 
three oils, it protects 
three ways — cleans 
and prevents rust as 
it lubricates. 





IN HANDY CANS 
AND BOTTLES 











Send for free catalog. 


The Dramatic PUBLISHING Co. 
CHICAGO 














ART METAL WORK & JEWELRY 


Equipment and Supplies 
“Rose” anvils and Hammers, Tools, Met- 
als in sheets and wire form. Etching and 
Enameling Outfits. Semi-Precious stones 
for Jewelry. 84 page Catalog—25c ... 
Sent free—if request has signature of 
Art Metal Teacher. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Brentano Book Review Contest 


Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions, 
by Frank Harris. Garden City Publish- 
ing Company. 

In this book Frank Harris has done a 
thoroughly interesting biography, and has 
stamped it with his own particular vir- 
tues and idiosyncrasies. The style is good: 
clear, simple, direct—the prose of an active 
and energetic man who has made a life- 
long business of writing good prose. 

The picture of Oscar Wilde is vivid, but 
in the appraisal of the man we may not all 
agree. I am convinced that he has under- 
estimated Wilde’s value as a .poet and 
writer; his evaluation is curiously low. He 
speaks of Salome as “student’s work,” of 
his poetry as insignificant, and has little 
use for Intentions or his other prose. On 
the other hand he richly appreciates the 
charm of Wilde’s talk, and preserves for 
us something of the sparkling repartee of 
tnis man whose personality must have been 
so compelling. 

When, in the appendix and in the foot- 
notes, Harris and Bernard Shaw wrangle 
over the poor ghost of Oscar Wilde, we 
are not favorably impressed. One thinks 
of two fussy and elderly surgeons conduct- 
ing a post-mortem on the body of a noble 
poet who honored them by borrowing their 
money during his lifetime. 

In regard to the widely advertised “un- 
expurgated” parts, they are _ horrible 
enough, Heaven knows. The whole affair, 
with those miserable public trials and testi- 
monies, is of almost insufferable tragedy 
and disaster. Oscar Wilde’s complete col- 
lapse on trial, his listless apathy, his de- 
spair and sickness in prison, as well as his 
remarkable recovery of health and spirits 





CONGRATULATIONS 


‘ie all to who tried 
for SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. 


W. were particu- 
larly gratified with the splendid ob- 
jects sent in for the APPLIED DE 
SIGN SECTION. The standard of 
design and craftsmanship was ex- 
ceptionally high. 


Such handicrafts 
make a fine occupation for leisure 
time and in addition to being a 
source of real pleasure and of practi- 
cal use, can be developed into a 
means of financial return. 


“OLD FAITHFUL” ART MA- 
TERIALS have been especially de- 
veloped in both color and texture 
for handicraft work. When you use 
‘OLD FAITHFUL’ ‘TUNED PAL- 
ET COLOR PRODUCTS you are 
working with trustworthy friends. 





THE ‘OLD FAITHFUL’‘TUNED PALET’ 
Simplifies Color Teaching + Promotes Harmonious Color Work 





THE AMERICAN( i) CRAYON COMPANY 
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make a strange and unforgettable drama. 
But at the same time, it is a revelation of 
what fire and water the human spirit can 
endure, and emerge—as Wilde emerged— 
in a certain way victorious and beautiful. 
—Arthur Peters, 18 
Baldwin High School, Birmingham, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Vida McGifin 
* * * 


Mark Twain’s America, by Bernard De- 
Voto. Little Brown. 


In Mark Twain’s America at last we 
have a satisfactory biography of that t 
writer, or rather a satisfactory study of 
his mind. And this masterly book is writ- 
ten in such a virile style that it cannot fail 
to be interesting. For anyone who has 
neglected his self-education so much as 
never to have read any of Mark Twain, 
it would make a better introduction than 
any other book I know, of. In refutation 
of that school of criticism which calls 
Mark a “frustrated artist,” DeVoto shows 
his genius maturing in the only possible 
direction, considering that he was born 
on America’s frontier, and remained there 
until his mind had been shaped, needing 
only further development; and considering 
that he was a born humorist, who all his 
life saw the humorous side of things as 
naturally as a Rabelais or a Dickens. 

DeVoto traces the growth of Mark 
Twain’s mind by describing its environ- 
ment. First, his being an inhabitant of the 
little town of Hannibal on the Mississippi, 
then a pilot on the river, a free-lance 
journalist, a prospector in some of the 
wild mining towns of early Nevada... 
step by step he completes his vivid picture, 
and, when finished, he discusses Mark’s 
works in terms of this natural growth. 


The principal virtue of this book is that 
it continually drives one back to Mark’s 
works and not to what this or that psy- 
chologist or critic thinks of them. DeVoto 
wants one, above all else, to read through 
all that glorious pageant of living charac- 
ters that peopled the mind of this, Amer- 
ica’s first literary giant. It is seldom indeed 
that a biographer can create so much sym- 
pathy for his subject and still do such an 
admirable piece of obviously sincere, cool, 
considered scholarship. __rrume Dow, 17 


Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, N.Y. 
Teacher, Miss Margaret K. Hoover 
* . * 


Round-Up, by Ring Lardner. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

Ring Lardner is perhaps a person who 
leaves his Christmas shopping until the 
last minute for the sake of mingling with 
amiable crowds or receiving a convivial 
punch in the eye from somebody’s elbow. 
One can wager that he never runs for a 
street car, that he never argues if the light 
bill goes over the minimum or the children 
need school supplies—judging by this 


All sorts of vagaries may be committed 


in a column. Round-Up shows just what 
happens when the Lardners and the O. Q. 
McIntyres of the world attempt the same 
thing in the short story. This collection is 
concerned with the chewing-gum world 
which haunts the drug stores on Sundays. 
Here are a few of the most tantalizing 
stories: 

Haircut is a mystery narrated by a gab- 
by barber to a customer who came in to 
get himself “prettied up” for the week- 
end; Zone of Quiet is a nurse’s glib recital 
of affairs of the heart; A Caddy’s Diary is 
a tattle tale of the cheating instincts of 
business moguls playing golf. 

Several of the characters introduced de- 
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Brentano Book Review Awards 


First Prize ($10): Arthur Peters, 
18, Baldwin High School, er 
ham, Mich. Teacher, Miss Vi 
McGiffin. ; 

Second Prize ($5): Hume Dow, 
17, Staten Island Academy, New 
Brighton, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Mar- 
garet Hoover. 


Third Prize ($3): Cora Farlowe, 
16, Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, Ga. Teacher, Miss Adelaide 
Cunningham. 


Honorable Mentions (A book): 
Robert Fischgrund, 17, Central 
Senior H. S., South Bend, Ind.; Mil- 
dred Luckie, 16, Miami H. S., Miami, 
Ariz.; Frances Camille Hansen, 18, 
Omaha (Neb.) H. S.; Virginia Her- 
ring, 16, Bronxville (N. Y.) H. S.; 
Herman Skolnik, 18, Coatesville ( Pa.) 
H. S.; Grace Elizabeth Braden, 16, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S.; 
Howard Clifford Rushmore, 20, St. 
Brendan’s H. S., Mexico, Mo.; Doro- 
thy Parmley, Polytechnic H. S., 
Long Beach, Calif.; Philip Oliver 
Foss, 16, Medicine Lake (Mont.) 
Public School; Richard Charles 
Miller, 19, Central H. S., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 











serve the cordiality of a reader’s hand- 
shake—Ruth, for instance, heroine of The 
Love Nest. Instead of talking comfortably 
of Junior’s cold or her husband’s ten per 
cent wage slash, she swilled high-powered 
cocktails and promptly forgot that all 
“God’s chillun had shoes” except her. 

A Literary Guild Selection, Round-Up 
is jacketed in splashy maroons and cherry 
colors as uproarious as its contents. 
Although ny omen A intended for vacation 
reading, this book is a pleasant accompani- 
ment to a crackling fire, a deep chair, and 
chocolates. The author has indulged in a 
little, genial fun-poking at the faults of 
the world without pointing a moralizing 


finger. —Cora Farlowe, 16 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Teacher, Miss Adelaide Cunningham 


” +. . 


Van Loon’s Geography, by Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon. Simon & Schuster. 

For a man to write a book on a not en- 
tirely popular subject, and for that book 
to include over five hundred pages, and for 
those pages to be received with wide- 
spread interest—that is truly remarkable. 

In Van Loon’s Geography, we have just 
that. But then this book is not merely the 
indexed catalogue of rivers, mountains, 
and states that so many of his colleagues 
have given us. It is far more; and that 
“far more”—which constitutes its greatest 
value, and surely its greatest interest—lies 
not in its geographical accuracy, but rath- 
er in its power of presentation and inter- 
pretation. 

However, there are flaws, though not 
objectionable ones, for when an artist and 
non-specialist—and Van Loon certainly is 
both—attempts to organize the material of 
specialists in an original and comprehen- 
sive form, then those wu whose field he 
encroaches will undoubtedly discover in- 
adequacies and errors. Notwithstanding 
such — errors, Van Loon is far more 
satisfying and readable than the classroom 
volumes of his perhaps more learned con- 
temporaries. This may be due to the rela- 
tive importance he gives to available ma- 
terial. “Man comes first . . . His physical 
environment and background next.” And 


THE CONTEST IS OVER . 


but you may still obtain these 
valuable Instruction Sheets on 


How To DRAW and PAINT IN INK! 





INSTRUCTION SHEETS ON 
“HOW TO DRAW” 
STILL AVAILABLE 


URING the Contest we distributed 

many sets of Instruction Sheets on 
How To Draw and Paint in Drawing 
Ink, by Arthur L. Guptill, nationally 
known authority and teacher. Even 
though the contest is closed there is still 
such a demand for them that we have 
decided to continue distributing them 
on the same basis as formerly. If you 
haven’t received a set, just purchase 
a bottle of Higgins’ Waterproof or 
General Black Drawing Ink, or better 
still, any one of the eleven brilliant 
and beautiful Colors that meets your 
fancy. Send us the label from the bot- 
tle you buy and we'll see that you get 
a set of Instruction Sheets without 
delay. 


(RP Ft Out This Coupon: 


Cie | 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


on HOW TO DRAW, for which I enclose a 
Ink. 
NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


O the student-winners of the 

Higgins’ Award Contest whose 
names appear in this issue of The 
Scholastic (see pp 18-19) we extend 
our hearty congratulations! To the 
many others who have fallen just 
short of such achievement, we extend 
our-t$hanks and best wishes—for next 
fall there will be another contest— 
bigger, better and in two divisions: 


1. For Freehand painting and draw- 
ing, in Black and Colored Draw- 
ing Inks—with separate prizes for 
work in Black and White, and 
Colors. 

2. For Mechanical drawing in Black 
and Colored Drawing Inks. 


Don’t fail to write Chas. M. Higgins & 

Co., Inc., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., early next fall for full 
particulars of next season’s 
contest. 

We're willing to wager 
that all who have partic- 
ipated in this year’s contest 
will have obtained a wide 
amount of pleasure and ex- 
perience in handling both 
brush and pen, that can be 
turned to advantage for 
many things both in school 
and out. 


Please send me set of six Instruction Sheets 


label from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing 











the rest (i. e., imports, exports, etc.) is 
given what space remains. 


Then, too, we have the unmistakable 


Van Loon’ touch—the dramaticall 
wrought reductio ad absurdum with which 
he sardines mankind in a packing box, 
precariously balances it on a cation then, 
with a disdainful gesture, directs the 
dachshund, Noodle, to shove the “unwieldy 
contraption” over a canyon cliff with “his 
soft brown nose”; the biting humor with 
which he prefaces his chapter on Man- 
churia with the qualifying “if it still exists 
when this He ublished”; the ingeni- 
ous illustrations; the intense earnestness; 
and the simplicity of style. 

Many men have written geographies. 
But Van Loon has populated his Geogra- 
phy with humanity. _ Herman Skolnik 


Coatesville (Pa.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Walter Brackin 


Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey. Gar- 
den City Publishing Co. - 


The ample figure in black which"we have 
always thought of as Queen Victoria 
comes to life as a spoiled child, an eager 
maiden, a happy wife, and a sad widow. 
Her influence on politics and on the times 
are portrayed interestingly in a modern 
biography. Bits of her diary are thrown in 
at intervals, giving a clearer portrayal. 
Albert, Leopold, Disraeli, Stockmar, and 
other men of the times rise and fall, but 
Victoria’s life goes on. 

Behind every chapter we find a man 
with a sly humor, a kind tolerance; and 
even an occasional enjoyment of the char- 
acters’ faults—the author, Lytton Strachey. 

—Grace Elizabeth Braden 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. 8. 
Teacher, Miss Mildred Wright 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
WINNERS 
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To the Winners of the 
Scholastic Awards 


To their Worthy Compe- 
titors 


To the Teachers who in- 
spired and directed them 


NATURALLY to the winners 
go the “Laurels,” and to 
them first we offer our sin- 
cerest congratulations on a 
great triumph. 


To Att Orners who sub- 
mitted leathercraft articles 
we say, “You too deserve 
high praise for the excel- 
lence of your work. You 
contributed much to the vic- 
tors’ triumph and in so do- 
ing gained a real triumph 
yourselves because you in- 
creased your knowledge of 
‘Arts and Crafts,’ two sub- 
jects of great educational 
value. Keep in the race and 
go on to victory in the next 
Scholastic Awards Competi- 
tion.” 


Your TracHErs can be 
justly proud of the work 
you accomplished. To have 
played such an important 
part in this most valuable 
work is to have won a great 
victory in the noble profes- 
sion to which they have 
dedicated themselves. 


Ww 
whos thenevalt Studios 


Dept. W-33 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





Moby Dick 


By Lawrence Kaelter Rosinger 


De Witt Clinton High School, New York City 
First Prize, Literary Article. 
Teacher, Mr. Morris T. Kwit 


N the events of a whaling voyage, 

Herman Melville found the material 

for six novels: the first was Typee 

and the last, Moby Dick: two works 
which, despite their common derivation, 
and composition within five years of each 
other, are surprisingly separate, and il- 
lustrative of the transformation in Mel- 
ville’s character. For within that half- 
decade, he changed from a sane writer 
of healthy narrative to a man who had 
discovered philosophy and_ penetrated 
human capability, finding the one irresisti- 
bly attractive and the other inconsequen- 
tial. And in a person such as he, this 
could engender only the intensest melan- 
choly, alternating between futility and de- 
termination, for he was not so “god-intoxi- 





Literary Article Awards 


First Prize ($10): Lawrence K. 
Rosinger, 16, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City. “Moby 
Dick.” Teacher, Morris T. Kwit. 

Second Prize ($5): T. Frederick 
Bradshaw, 15, Bogota (N. J.) High 
School. “A Letter on Anatole 
France.” Teacher, Miss Lillian E. 
Nast. 

Third Prize (3): Lois Poirrier, 17, 
Terrebonne High School, Houma, 
La. “Once—I Saw Shelley.” Teacher, 
Miss Isabel Lund. 

Honorable Mention: Mary Janet 
Failla, 15, Madera (Calif.) Union 
H. S. Helen Olsen, 17, Central H. S., 
Austin, Minn. 




















cated” that he could forget his humanness, 
nor so finite that infinity was without 
meaning. Therefore, swaying between sky 
and earth, he finally so despaired of all 
achievement, that the only means of en- 
during his emotion was unconsciously to 
disobey it, by expressing it in a book. 

Labeling the sperm whale, Moby Dick, 
as the “favorite phantom” of all mankind, 
and symbolizing Captain Ahab of the 
whaling vessel Pequod, as the essential 
striving in human nature, Melville tra- 
verses the earth, presenting the pursuit of 
the Ultimate and the final, inevitable dis- 
aster to all who seek. Ahab is being slowly 
consumed by the desire to track Moby 
Dick—to send his harpoon into the heart 
of his problem—; and his intensity of 
feeling is such, that even when failure 
seems certain, he cannot abandon the 
chase, but must continue until his objective 
has overwhelmed him. 


And this last statement affords an ex- 
cellent illustration of the fullness of sym- 
bolism in the book, and the manner in 
which Melville has fitted each physical 
event of the plot into a spiritual pattern; 
for he has made Moby Dick, not a passive 
creature, but a living force which designs 
to destroy men. The object of human ac- 
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You will enjoy these books 


The Arabian Nights Adven- 
tures of a Marine Captain in 
Haiti. By Joun H. CRaice 


The thrilling experiences of a white Em- 
peror Jones, of Haiti, of voodoo rites and 
cannibal customs. A great story of true 
adventures in a mysterious island. Mar- 
quis James, author of the Pulitzer Prize 
biography, “The Raven,” calls it “the fin- 
est narrative of personal adventure written 
by an American within the memory of 
the generation now living.” $3.00 


This is a Minton Balch book. 


BRITISH AGENT 


By R. H. Bruce Locxnart 

A best-seller everywhere is this exciting story 
of a British diplomat in Russia at the time of 
the Revolution; an autobiography which oT; 
one is talking about. 63rd Thousand. $2.75 


ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT 


By ArtuuR WEIGALL, author of “The Life and 
Times of Cleopatra,” etc. A popular life of 
that amazing young man who conquered the 
world and died at the age of 32, sighing for 
new worlds to conquer. Iilustrated. $3.90 


HOW TO 
ENJOY MUSIC 


By Eruet Peyser, co-author of Music Through 
the Ages. A valuable and entertaining guide 
to the —~ of music, simply written for 
those of us who say “I love music, but I don’t 
know one thing about it.” $1.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 





FINE ARTISTS' COLORS 
ARTISTS and DRAWING MATERIALS 
DRAWING INKS 
STUDIO and DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


ro? 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
WATER COLORS, TEMPERA COLORS 
MODELING CLAY, BRUSHES 


F. WEBER CO., INC. 


Since 1854 


St. Louls PHILADELPHIA Baltimore 
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tivity is given a superhuman and malig- 
nant intelligence; and in all the move- 
ments of the “white whale” there is clear- 
ly a desire to lead men into passes from 
which they cannot retreat, and then to 
turn upon them in fury. 


And with regard to the intensity of 
Ahab’s emotion, it is possible to say only 
that the chapters in which it is developed 
are of such profound feeling that anyone 
less great than Melville himself must, in 
reading them, experience a pleasure un- 
bearable for its ecstasy. For Ahab has 
felt and understood things remote from 
the average person’s capacities; and those 
below him must follow at the same time 
that they realize their inability to endure 
the emotional pressure. Such a sensation 
in the reader is the response to a peculiar 
type of creative ability, a power rare in 
prose, and only less unusual in poetry. 

The story of Ahab, however, is not the 
only phase of Moby Dick, for at least half 
the book is devoted to an explanation of 
whaling, ranging from chapters on the 
whale’s antiquity and whiteness to descrip- 
tions of its physical characteristics. 

Unfortunately, this second purpose does 
not at any time consolidate with the main 
allegory; and throughout the book, the 
two lines of thought maintain a position 
of adjacence rather than unity. Thus, the 
first hundred pages prepare for the en- 
trance of Ahab with an art that is amaz- 
ingly successful in its ability to focus in- 
terest; yet, once the Captain has appeared, 
and the reader has been led to desire a 
quick solution of the situation presented, 
Melville drops this theme and does not 
truly return to it until the last pages of 
the book. As a result, the more important 
purpose suffers from neglect, while the 
exposition of whaling is given a signifi- 
cance unwarranted by its value to the 
whole. From the point of factual interest, 
however, the latter section is extremely 
valuable, for the whale is so alien a thing 
to the average reader, that a discussion 
of it is welcome for its very informative- 
ness. 

But it is most interesting in this con- 
nection to observe Melville’s self-conscious- 
ness with regard to his whaling hobby, for 
he undoubtedly felt that his occupation 
with so remote a subject might seem queer 
or ridiculous to his land readers. As a 
result, he attempted to veil his deification 
of the topic by carrying his interest to 
amusing extremes, and thus insinuating 


Behold the stately ship “‘Papyrus.”” 
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Who frets and fumes and rants and raves 
use we cut the paper waves 
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Watson with Eldorado, the master draw- 
ing pencil—is no exception to the rule. 
Of course, you will want to cut out card- 
board shapes and build and sketch your 
own ship. Mr. Watson emphasizes the need 
of a full range of Eldorados, from 3H to 
4B, to obtain proper tones. For none of 
the tones are rubbed. This is a fine way 
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that the opinions he had stated were mere. 
sport. One may be certain that this is 
untrue, and behind the surface laughter 
of his classification of folio, octavo, and 
duodecimo whales lies the greatest sincer- 
ity. 

Critics of Moby Dick have sometimes 
complained of the moral tone of many 
passages and the obvious “art” of the 
writing; but, although an admission that 
these were faults could hardly disturb 
the book’s greatness, it is not difficult 
to dispel all opposition. For it is neces- 
sary only to realize that an author has 
the right to describe any plane of action 
he desires; and so long as he observes the 
rules of his self-made world, he cannot be 
called unsuccessful. Melville has done this; 
neither his moralizing nor high-flown dic- 
tion is inappropriate to the pallid mysti- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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The Colfax Riot 


By Claude O'Quin, 14 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana 
First Prize, Historical Article. Teacher, Miss Ellen P. Pride 


BIT of regional history which has 

a great interest for the people 

of Louisiana is that of the “Col- 

fax Riot,” which occurred dur- 

ing those bitter years of reconstruction, 
following the Civil War. It is important 
in the story of that tragic era as being 
typical of those unfortunate clashes be- 
tween the white people and the Negroes 
during the struggle of the South to regain 
control of its local governments. In the 
fear and lasting prejudice that grew out 
of such incidents lies the cause for much 
of the misunderstanding now existing be- 
tween the two races in the Southern states. 

There are a few older people still living 
who remember vividly that Easter morn- 
ing in 1873 when the peace of the small 
town in Central Louisiana was shattered 
by the sound of many guns. For the story 
which follows I am indebted to the mem- 
ory and sympathetic account of a now old 
man who once took part in the events 
about which he tells. 

In the Grant Parish election of 1873 the 
Republican party, then composed of 
Negroes and carpetbaggers, opposed the 
Democratic white majority. The contest 
was extremely close, but the Democrats 
won it and their officers were qualified and 
duly installed. 

Acting in accordance with the spirit of 
the times, however, a certain Ward, a 
Negro, took it upon himself to go to New 
Orleans, then the capital, and to declare 
that the Republican party had carried 
the election. The new governor, William 
Pitt Kellogg, then ordered the Secretary 
of State to issue commissions of election 
to the Republican nominees and instructed 
the new officers to take possession of their 
offices, using force if necessary. It has 
been reported that the short-sighted execu- 
tive admitted having commissioned the 
two sets of officers with the purpose of 
precipitating a conflict between the Neg- 
roes and the whites. 

After the white officials had held office 
for several days, a mob of armed Negroes 
gathered and drove the Democrats away, 
taking possession of the records of the 
parish. A meeting of the ousted party 
was called early in April, but another 
mob of Negroes made threats of violence, 
causing the whites to disband. 

The blacks, encouraged by their success, 
began looting the houses, even going so 
far as to mutilate a casket containing a 
body awaiting burial. With great bravado 
they threatened to kill all the men and 
seize the women and children. The white 
families left their homes, wherever possi- 
ble, and fled to places of safety. 

The white men, feeling that they could 
stand it no longer, called for. aid from 
the surrounding parishes. Those who an- 
swered this call and the native Grant 


Parish men, some. 250 in all, under the. 


command of C..C..Nash, the Democratic 
sheriff, encamped severat-miles from Col- 
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First Prize ($10): Claude O’Quin, 
14, Bolton High School, Alexandria, 
La. “The Colfax Riot.” Teacher, 
Miss Ellen P. Pride. 

Second Prize ($5): Emma Arletha 
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School. “The Early History of Al- 
bany.” Teacher, Miss Fanny D. 
Chase. 

Third Prize ($3): Louise Hunter 
Orchard, 17, Bronxville (N. Y.) 


High School. “Honesty in Educa- 
tion.” Teacher, Miss-Anne Haig. 


Honorable Mention: William John 
Millard, 15, El] Paso (Texas) H. S.; 
Mary Jane Brocks, 17, Burlington 
(Iowa) H. S.; Edward Frederick 
— 16, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior 
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fax, the parish seat of Grant, and sent 
a note to the Negroes ordering them to 
disband. The five hundred Negroes refused 
this and later demands. A final note was 
sent, warning the Negroes of an impend- 
ing attack and advising them to send their 
women and children away. 


The white men had received a little 
twenty-four inch cannon from Captain 
Boardman, owner and skipper of the 
steamboat, W. T. Moore. On Easter morn- 
ing, April 13, 1873, they entered Colfax 
and opened fire with rifles and the cannon, 
which was operated by Sid Sherman, a 
New Yorker and a Federal artilleryman 
during the war. The Negroes replied from 
behind their breastworks, and the battle 
continued without advantage to either for 
some time. 

During the afternoon the whites decided 
to send a party of riflemen down the river 
under the protection of the steep banks 
to a point within close range of the court- 
house and breastworks, both of which were 
occupied by the blacks. The ruse was suc- 
cessful; at the first volley from the unex- 
pected force, the Negroes fled in dismay, 
many escaping down the river. About 125, 
however, took refuge in the court house, 
and kept up a defiant fire from the win- 
dows of that two-story building. 

The white men tied a bundle of fodder 
to the end of a long stick and forced a 
Negro captive to approach the building 
and hold the bundle to the roof until it 
caught. Then they poured shot into the 
spot to prevent the fire from being ex- 
tinguished by the Negroes. Sherman proved 
himself an excellent artilleryman by scor- 
ing a hit with every shot. When the 
Negroes knew they could hold out no long- 
er they displayed a white flag from a win- 
dow. Mr. James Hadnot and four other 
whites advanced to parley, but when they 
were within a few yards of the door a 
volley was fired from within, hitting all 
of the five and mortally wounding Mr. 
Hadnot. 
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The Negroes, perceiving that the whites 
were astounded at this dastardly act, at- 
tempted to escape in the general confusion. 
However, the whites pursued and killed 
the first, and picked off the rest with 
rifles as they jumped out of windows and 
doors. Yet the perpetrators of the whole 
affair, the white Republicans and the 
leading Negroes, had gone to places of 
safety under pretense of seeking aid from 
Kellogg. 

Many innocent men who had never set 
foot within ten miles of Colfax were hailed 
before the courts and tried for complicity 
in the affair. One case, especially, was 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court; five men, Cruikshank, Hadnot (the 
son of James Hadnot), O’Quin, Lemoine, 
and another, whose name has been forgot- 
ten, were tried for their lives under charge 
of violation of the Force Bill. The Su- 
premé Court decided that this bill was 
unconstitutional, so the defendants were 
freed. 

But the scars of the encounter could 
not be so easily healed and it was many 
years before the participants in that un- 
fortunate affair could lay aside their bit- 
terness and deal justly with the memory 
of those officials responsible for the affray 
and with that of the poor, ignorant blacks 
who were the unwitting tools of the car- 
petbaggers in their efforts to maintain 
themselves in unwarranted power. 





Moby Dick 


(Concluded from page 27) 
cism of his subject. And, indeed, the latter 
characteristic seems to me a distinctly. 
beautiful feature of his work. For I have 
found few passages more chilling in their 
emotional profundity than the words of 
Ahab to the deranged cabin-boy, Pip: 

“Lad, lad, I tell thee thou must not 
follow Ahab now. The hour is coming 
when Ahab would not scare thee from 
him, yet would not have thee by him. There 
is that in thee, poor lad, which I feel too 
curing to my malady. Like cures like; and 
for this hunt, my malady becomes my 
most desired health.” 

At worst, this manner of expression is 
no less agreeable than the quaint Eliza- 
bethanisms of Charles Lamb; while Mel- 
ville’s moralizing is as inoffensive as that 
of the Bible. And if these statements seem 
inexcusable hyperbole, it is possible only 
to refer the objector to Moby Dick—itself, 
the final proof or disproof of all conten- 
tions. 





Smith-Corona 
Manuscript Awards 


For the neatest typed manuscript in the 
Short Story competition of the Scholastic 
Awards, Esther Marie Smith, 18, Albany 
(Oregon) High School, receives a new 
Smith-Corona portable typewriter from 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
Her typing instructor is Miss Clara J. 
Voyen. 

The neatness prize in the Essay compe- 
tition was earned by Melba Pickle, 17, of 
Princeton (West Virginia) High School. 
Miss Pickle also receives a Smith-Corona 
portable typewriter. 
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Munition-Makers and War 


By Leota Woods, !7 
Black River Falls (Wisconsin) High School 
First Prize, Current Events. Teacher, Mrs. Olga R. Olsen. 


the munition-maker, and as long as 

the scandal of private manufacture 

of arms and free sale of them con- 
tinues, talk about disarming is talk, and 
nothing more. 

International developments of the last 
year have brought this vital and most con- 
troversial issue within the focus of the 
international eye. Should any government 
permit or, has it any right to prevent, its 
citizens supplying the guns and ammuni- 
tion to kill Japanese and Chinese, Para- 
guyans and Bolivians, Colombians and 
Peruvians? 

It ist natural, since their principal cus- 
tomers are governments, that armament 
manufacturers are anxious that no poli- 
cies be adopted which might cut their 
profits. A League of Nations committee 
verifies the report that armament firms 
engage in all sorts of propaganda to stim- 
ulate armament expenditures. They at- 
tempt bribery of governments, influence 
public opinion through control of news- 
papers, organize international armament 
rings to accentuate the armament race by 
playing off one country against another, 
and form international trusts to increase 
the price of armaments. These activities 
among governments increase during 
periods of acute industrial depression as 
the commercial demand slackens, leaving 
their principal hope in greater arms sales. 
The prosperity of these “dealers in death” 
depends in no small way upon conditions 
in international markets and on the world 
armament quota. 

Most of the munition-makers are closely 
connected with their home governments 
and are in a position to shape policies to 
a large extent. For example the metal in- 
dustry organization of France, Comité des 
Forges, is a powerful influence behind its 
government, with its strongest member an 
arms manufacturer and its president a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies and 
controller of two French newspapers. 

Armament makers also have been and 
are international traders. Since every 
country is a potential enemy, munition- 
makers are generally just as active in sup- 
plying war materials to the enemy as to 
their own nation. These “patriotic” 
weapon-makers expect the grateful coun- 
try to pay them amply for their services. 
Patriotism for patriotism’s sake is no go! 

The pre-war period furnishes proof for 
this indictment. The Nobel Dynamite Trust 
of London ignored the international alli- 
ances, crossing and recrossing their lines 
without the least concern. The famous 
Krupp story gives interesting statistics, 
also, of a German manufacturer. Whether 
they were patriotic or not may be left to 
experts on patriotism. It was good busi- 
ness! And business remained business even 
during the World War. 

The post-war period of uncertainty and 
political unrest, resulting in anxiety for 
security through heavy armaments, has 
caused expansion of many munition busi- 


D ISARMAMENT’S worst enemy is 


nesses. The Skoda works, a Czech organ- 
ization, paid 5 per cent dividends in 1920 
and 28¥, in 1930. 

The military mind which perpetuated 
the war system would be comparatively 
harmless if found in only one country, but 
militarists stimulate and provoke each 
other, making the race of armaments in- 
evitable. It is widely recognized that this 
race was the primary cause of the World 
War. 

The military mind is usually cynical 
concerning the efficiency of non-violent 
means of defense. In spite of the work of 
these “Bloody International” workers, 
definite progress has been made in con- 
trolling arms traffic. The Convention of 
St. Germain and the Arms Traffic Conven- 
tion had this for a motive while others in- 
corporated it. 

In the United States, President Hoover 
offered two recommendations to curb traf- 
fic in weapons of war to belligerents. 
First, he urged the Senate’s ratification of 
the 1925 treaty in Geneva, restricting all 
nations in exportation of munitions, pro- 
viding for governmental control of inter- 
national armament trade of their citizens. 
Second, he proposed that Congress grant 
him power, in cooperation with other gov- 
ernments, to place an embargo on arms 
shipments to nations involved in interna- 
tional disputes. 

The first is opposed on the grounds that 
it would discriminate against smaller na- 
tions, rendering them unable to defend 
themselves and defeating the cause of 
peace by giving the strong nations an even 
stronger position. The second does not 
have these objections, as it would give 
the President the greatest liberty of action. 

Many are convinced that the evils of 
private manufacture will be overcome only 
when governments operate the arms busi- 
ness. Others think that more drastic con- 
trol and regulation will curb the abuses. 
From the point of view of national policy, 
it would be to the interest of an arms- 

(Concluded on page 39) 





Current Events Awards 


First Prize ($10): Leota Woods, 
17, Black River Falls (Wis.) H. S. 
“Munition-Makers and War.” Teach- 
er, Mrs. Olga R. Olsen. 

Second Prize ($5): M. Gretchen 
Mueller, 17, Burlington (Iowa) 
H. S. “War Debts and Repara- 
tions.” Teacher, John Vieg. 

Third Prize ($3): Reece Emman- 
tel Miller, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior 
H. S. “Communistic Control.” Teach- 
er, Miss Alice Vail. 


Honorable Mention: Ruth Visher, 
17, Bloomington (Ill.) H. S.; Jack 
Flanagan, 16, Alexandria (Minn.) 
H. S.; Margaret Ford, 16, Shelby 
(N. C.) H. S.; Irene Lucille Moore, 
16, Wm. McGuffey H. S., Oxford, 
Ohio; Howard B. Rhodes, 18, 
Princeton (N. J.) H. S. | 
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Quill and Scroll 


Journalism Awards 


ys IJINNERS in this group were 

\\ j/ selected by Mr. Edward Nell, 

WY Executive Secretary of Quill 

and Scroll, national honorary 

society for high school journalists, to re- 

ceive prizes in the journalism contests 

which Quill and Scroll conducted in con- 
nection with the Scholastic Awards. 


Mr. Nell was assisted in judging by a 
committee of which Harry F. Harrington, 
Director, 
Northwestern University, was chairman. 
Scores of members of the Quill and Scroll 
Society as well as hundreds of other stu- 
dents interested in journalism competed. 


First prize winner in each of the jour- 
nalism contests receives a Royal Signet 
Typewriter, a warded by the Royal Type- 
writer Company. 


[Until midnight, May 2, 1933, high 
school students have an opportunity to 
enter another journalism competition with 
prizes for the best advertisements written 
about Royal Typewriter. See announce- 
ment in adjoining column.] 


Second and third prizes in the Quill and 
Scroll journalism awards, $10 and $5 re- 
spectively, are given by the Quill and 
Scroll society. 

Names of students who earned state 
certificates of honorable mention are being 
published in the Quill and Scroll Mag- 
azine and in Saplings, Scholastic’s annual 
anthology of high school writing. 


These publications will also print addi- 
tional prize material from the Quill and 
Scroll journalism awards. 





Medill School of Journalism, © 


Quill and Scroll Awards 


NEWS STORY 

First Prize: Boots Paschall, Grant 
High School, Portland, Ore. 

Second Prize: Lillian Yeglin, 
North High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Third Prize: Carolee Borden, 
Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 


FEATURE STORY 
First Prize: James Rietmulder, 
Jr., Eastside High School, Paterson, 
N. J. 


Second Prize: Thomas Cruise 
Palmer, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Third Prize: Shirley Webber, 
Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz. 


INTERVIEW 

First Prize: Marye Ruth Webster, 
Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Second Prize: Shirley Forgotson, 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, La. 

Third Prize: Constance Greenhow 
Conway, Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


COLUMNS 

First Prize: Jonas Spiro, Senior 
High School, Meridian, Miss. 

Second Prize: Lester J. Finnegan, 
Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Third Prize: Mary Elizabeth 
Greenwood, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


SPORTS STORY 

First Prize: Walter Powell, E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 

Second Prize: Everett Rowan, 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Third Prize: Kenneth Webber, 
Grant High School, Portland, Ore. 











Interviewing the Kingfish’ 


By Shirley Forgotson 
Second Prize, Interviews, Quill and Scroll Awards. Teacher, Miss Annie L. Peters 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana 


Y grade in Journalism was so 

low that my teacher threat- 

ened to place a minus sign in 

front of it and consider it a 
negative quantity if I did not produce a 
creditable news article for the school pa- 
per by the end of the week. That night 
as I sat nearly napping—over my studies 
—an idea, not a raven, came tapping, and 
gained admittance to my brain. I had no- 
ticed in the evening Town Talk, our local 
paper, that Senator Long would be in 
town for a conference next day. Since 
names make news, anything I could get 
him to say would certainly make a news 
story. 


Now my father had had the good judg- 
ment to be born in the same town as this 
much-talked-of Senator. (My father re- 
fers to it as Winnfield, and Mr. Long 
Speaks of it as that “good old neck of the 
woods.”) The association would surely 
furnish me with credentials for admit- 
tance; admittance would elicit informa- 


tion; information would mean a news 
story; a news story would secure a good 
English grade . . . And so before I slept 


I happily and most logically planned the’ 


morrow’s interview as the missing dink to 
my graduation.and final success. 

In the past few years I have heard Sena- 
tor Long blamed for every bad thing in 
Louisiana, and praised for every good 
therein. I have seen his name run the 
whole gamut of  sensationalism,—— Long’s 
Green Pajamas Offend Germany—Long 
Dunks His Corn Bread in Pot Licker— 
Long is Impeached—Long Filibusters in 
the Senate—and hundreds of other cap- 
tions of the same type; so I had naturally 
formed an opinion of his appearance, but 
I was utterly unprepared for the man at 
the desk to whom mention of my father’s 
birthplace gained me admittance next 
morning. 

“Good morning, son. What can I do for 
you?” 

(Concluded on page 38) 


MIDNIGHT 


TUESDAY, MAY 2 


The Royal Signet-Scholastic 
Ad-Writing Competition 
Closes . . 


STILL TIME TO WIN $50! 


You already know the details of the Compe- 
tition. If not, ‘turn to the March 18th issue 
of Scholastic, but lose no time. Tuesday is 
the deadline! 


Here's all you need to dol 


Merely see and try the new Royal Signet 
Typewriter—or read about ,it im-Royal’s 
literature. Then write an advertisement fea- 
turing this home typewriter as the finest, the 
most appropriate Graduation gift. 

Prizes are as follows: first prize, $50; sec- 
ond prize, $25; 5 third prizes, $10 each; 10 
fourth prizes, $5 each; 10 fifth prizes, $2.50 
each. Total, $200. 


10 Advertisements will be Selected 
for Publication in School Papers 


If you wish, make a sketch showing just 
how you would like to have your advertise- 
ment look when printec. Or, perhaps better, 
interest an art student in this phase of the 
Competition. Ten advertisements will be 
selected, solely on the artistic and advertis- 
ing merits of accompanying sketches, for use 
in school publications. As Royal will pay 
for these insertions at regular space rates, it 
is highly important, therefore, that sketches 
be developed and submitted. 


This Week-End, Your Last Opportunity! 


Plan to write an advertisement this week- 
end, if you haven’t already entered one or 
more. Sketches can be made Monday or 
Tuesday, and everything, written material 
and sketches, in the mail, postmarked, easily 
before midnight Tuesday, May 2nd. 

Refer to March 18th Scholastic for full 
final details. Address all entries to: + 

Ad-Writing Editor, 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Royal's new Home Typewriter that is changing the 
writing habits of the nation. The Royal Signet with 
Mono-face type. No shift-key. Simple, easy to use. $29.50. 





Going-to- 
the-Sun 
Chalets 
Little Chief 
Mountain 


Let's go to the top... 
it's easy, on a pony 


If you have been reading Scholastic 
since January, you've discovered that 
you are invited to join the Scholastic 
Tour to Glacier National Park in July. 


We at headquarters grow more and 
more enthusiastic about this wonder- 
ful tour. In fact, we all want to go. The 
itinerary is so all-inclusive of the best 
things to see and do—and the all- 
expense cost is so unbelievably low 
—that this tour is a bargain in travel 
such as we have never seen equalled. 


We leave from the Union Station in 
Chicago the evening of July 6, on a 
special section of the famous 
Great Northern trans- 
continental train, the Empire 
Builder. From that moment, 
until we return to Chicago 


Don’t delay— 


Name__ 


11 days later, we haven't a thing to 
worry about or look after. Every- 
thing will have been arranged for us 
—train and hotel accommodations, 
mountain climbing buses, trail-wise 
ponies and boats, guides, ranger- 
naturalists and Blackfeet Indian 
Chieftains who will hold a ceremonial 
dance and powwow for our party. 


Won't you join us? Make your 
plans now and meet us in Chicago, 
July 6. A few mornings later, we'll 
start out with a guide and get to the 
top of the world, for new inspiration 
and a new point of view. 


Scholastic Tour, 155 E. 44th St, New York City 


Please send me full particulars of Scholastic's low 
cost all- expense Glacier National Park Tour next July. 





write for particulars 


NOW 


- a oe a ae a on ae ae an oD oe a oe ae 


City 





Address 





SCHOLASTIC 


Boys 
By Grace Elizabeth Thayer, 17 
Notre Dame Academy, St. Louis, Mo. 


Honorable Mention, Sketch Award 
Teacher, Sister Mary Leontine 


FTER a baby has grown out of 
long clothes into pants, after it 
has acquired freckles and so 
much dirt that well-meaning 

relatives do not dare to kiss it between 
meals, it becomes a boy. 

A boy is nature’s protest to the scien- 
tist’s hypothesis that there is no perpetual 
motion. He is a man, minus pride, am- 
bition, pretense, greed and about 110 
pounds. When he grows up he will ex- 
change romance, energy, bashfulness and 
warts for these other possessions. 

Boys are not ornamental; they are use- 
ful. Were it not for boys the newspapers 
of the country would go undelivered and 
unread and a thousand circus elephants 
would starve for the taste of a peanut. 
Boys are also useful in running errands. 
The zest with which a boy does an errand 
is only equalled by the eagerness with 
which an old-fashioned minister approaches 
the conclusion of his sermon. With the 
aid of five or six adults a boy can readily 
do all the errands for a family of two. 

The boy is a natural spectator; observ- 
ing is his passion. He watches parades, 
fires, fights, ball games, dogs, ice-wagons, 
mud - turtles, bumble - bees, automobiles, 
hand organs, and aeroplanes with the same 
fervor. But he will not watch the clock. 
The man who invents a clock that will 
stand on its head and sing a song when 
it strikes the hour will confer a great 
boon on millions of families whose boys 
are forever getting home to dinner about 
supper time—if then. 

Boys are not popular except with their 
parents, but they have many desirable 
potentialities. One of them is the fact 
that they will grow up to be men some 
day. Another is their trustworthiness. You 
can rely absolutely on a boy if you know 
what to rely on. Trust him to get into 
trouble every day and he will never dis- 
appoint you. 

Boys are abstemious, seldom eating, 





Sketch Awards 


First Prize ($10): Jack Mitchell, 
17, Seven Arts Academy, Detroit, 
Mich. “Hunger Trail.” Teacher, Miss 
Helen Bowyer. 

Second Prize ($5): Ray Clyde, 
18, West Seattle (Wash.) High 
School. “Touchy.” Teacher, Miss 
Belle McKenzie. 

Third Prize ($3): Wynter Reed 
Newhouse, 17, Shaw High School, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. “Just An- 
other Day.” Teacher, Miss Helen B. 
Wright. 

Honorable Mention: Esther Cep- 
pos, 16, Seward Park High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Naomi Lambert, 
18, Shorewood High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Grace Elizabeth 
Thayer, 17, Notre Dame Academy, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Norma Silver, 17, 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. S.; Robert 
Sidney Lax, 17, Newtown H. S., 
Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
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except when awake. They are also very 
durable. This accounts for the fact that 
the world is still populous. A boy, if not 


washed too much and if kept in a ayer | 
place for a while after each accident wi 


survive fireworks, broken bones, swimming 
holes, hornets, runaways, fist fights, pirate 
bands, Indian massacres, and nine pieces 
of pie at a sitting. If only some method 
of making a boy’s clothes as durable as 
he is could be discovered, life would be- 
come more attractive for boy growers. 





Spencerian 
Neatness Awards 


Among those students who submitted 
hand-written manuscripts for the Scholas- 
tic Awards, twenty-five have earned prizes 
for penmanship. These awards are Spen- 
cerian fountain pens given by the Spen- 
cerian Pen Company. The prize winners: 

Marian Speller, 16, Our Lady of Mercy High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mary Magdeline Howard, 17, St. Wendelin 
High School, Fostoria, Ohio. 

Mary Louise Seebon, 17, St. Wendelin High 
School, Fostoria, Ohio. 

Margaret Minch, 16, Salem (New Jersey) 


High School. 
- rbara Probst, Dwight School, Englewood, 


Betsy Eskridge, 14, Shelby (N. C.) High 
School. 

Hannah Eleanor Stover, 17, State College 
(Pa.) High School. 

Carlos Christian Cadena, 15, St. Henry’s Acad- 
emy, San Antonio, Texas. 

Katherine Caperton, 14, St. Henry’s Academy, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Stanley Reginald Ward, 14, Johnson High 
School, North Andover, Mass. 
: poy Ann Wolff, 16, Bronxville (N. Y.) High 


School. 
ora Belle Knee, 16, Clearfield (Pa.) High 
School. 

Ruth Zuinones, 16, Cabo Rojo High School, 
Cabo Rojo, Puerto Rico. 
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Page from manuscript by Marian Speller, one 
of the Spencerian Neatness Award winners. 


Martha Lou Ellis, 16, John Marshall High 

School, Richmond, Va. 
her Moon, 17, Martinsville Village High 

School, Martinsville, Ohio. 

Margaret Mary Filip, 14, Divine Redeemer 
Academy, R. F. D. No. 1, Elizabeth, Pa. 

Margaret Teresa Poromb, 15, Divine Redeemer 
Academy, R. F, D. No. 1, Elizabeth, Pa. 

Elizabeth Helen Mraz, 16, Divine Redeemer 
Academy, R. F. D. No. 1, Elizabeth, Pa. 

Helen Marie Kocamaros, 16, Divine Redeemer 
Academy, R. F.'D. No. 1, Elizabeth, Pa. 

Ethel Ma: Takacs, Divine Redeemer 
Academy, R. F. D. No. 1, Elizabeth, Pa. 

oun rowe, 16, Meadville (Pa.) High School. 

arbara Catherine Callahan, 16, Douglas 
(Neb.) High School. 
satan Browder, Port Isabel (Texas) High 
School. 

Donna Vieve Decker, 17, Bangor (Mich.) 
Public School. 

Cleo Fender, 17, Albany (Ore.) High School. 


1 
Plenty of sleep 


and regular hours 


2 


Plenty of milk, fresh fruits and 








vegetables 


3 


Plenty of water between meals 


4 


Regular exercise 


5 


No smoking or stimulants 


6 


A BOWL OF POST'S BRAN FLAKES 
REGULARLY EVERY DAY 


This delicious 
cereal helps 


TO KEEP YOU FIT! 


... when you include it on 
this proven health program 


OUSANDS of athletes agree! 

This crispy, golden-flaked cereal 

is just the finest-tasting breakfast dish 
they know. But more than that, it 
does you good! Helps to keep you at top 
trim, whether you 're in training or not. 

Post's Bran Flakes, you see, acts as a 
safeguard against constipation that re- 
sults from too little bulk in the diet. 
A dangerous condition, often unsus- 
pected, that may result in the listless- 
ness, weal appetite and ‘‘tired”’ feeling 
that keeps you from top-flight per- 
formance. 

Post’s Bran Flakes protects you 
against this condition, by providing 
ie necessary bulk so many diets lack. 
Thus it helps to prevent intestinal 
ru cin . ». and to insure normal, 


regular elimination of food wastes. 


so, itis rich in phosphorus, iron and 
Vitamin B—a builder of appetite. 

So start at once to follow the pro- 

am above—that calls for Post's Bran 

akes every day. You'll love its crisp 
deliciousness in milk or cream . . . its 


tempting, pleasing flavor—served 
plain, or topped with fruits or berries. 

And once you start to have it every 
day, you'll see how much it helps to 
aw you regular and fit! Post's Bran 
Flakes is a product of General Foods. 
You can get it everywhere. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


CATALOG OF SIXTH NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 


Presented by Scholastic at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
April 26 to May 10, 1933 


George Bellows Memorial 
Awards 


1—Elna Peterson, 16, Theodore 
Roosevelt H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, PL. Reid Prize, 
$50. (Group of four pieces.) 

2—Benjamin Fortuna, 17, 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis.’ Second 
Prize, $25. he of three pieces.) 

3—Lillyan Jacobs, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Des Moines, lowa. Teacher, 
Mabel Macmullen. Third Prize, 
$15. (Group of two pieces.) 


The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

on Bellows Memorial Awards 

4—Leah Nora Vivrette, 17, Beau- 
mont (Texas) Senior H. $. Teacher, 
Bernice Burrough. (Special men- 
tion.) 

5—John Cornish, 17, Cass Tech- 
nical s.. Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Nina Fieming. (2 pieces.) 

6—Jim Lee, 18, Cass Tech H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary Davis. 

7—James Hastings, 20, Broadway 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Ma- 
thilde’ Piper. 

8—Richard Loomis, 17, North- 
western H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Joseph K. Boltz. 

19, Cass 

S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 


)' Roslonski, 
Tech 
Mary . Davis. 
10—Eleanor Colvin, 16, Queen 
Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Clara Rush. (2 =e 2 
re Harris, Williams 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher. ‘tans Craig. 
12—Elizabeth Golling, y* Rm ¥ 
borough-on-Hudson (N. ~ 
Teacher, Madeline —* 
aw /; mecker, 17, Olean 
(N. Y.) H eacher, Anna Ball. 


Cass 


F. Weber Company 
Awards (Oils) 


14—Peter Datseffvitch, 17, Union 


H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. Teacher, 
yra L. Jackson. First Prize, $25. 
1$-—John Mucha, 16, Connelley 

Trade School, Pittsburgh Pa. 

Teacher, D. Frank Sullivan. Second 

Prize, $15. 
16—Joseph Grilletto, 16, Connel- 

ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Teacher, D. Frank Sullivan. Third 

Prize, $10. 

The See five — were 
Honorable ention in 
Fr weber Company a. . (Weber 
Ditettnnte Oll Color Outfits): 
17—William Caldwell, Taylor 

Allderdice H. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Teacher, Raymond Eifert. 
18—Marie De Carmine, 17, Isli 

cm. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Eunice Vel- 


so 

19—John Hermansader, 17, Read- 
ing (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Italo De 
Francesco. 

a Saka Seckar, 17, Allentown 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Anna Schadt. 

21—Harold Youngquist, 17, South 

S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Evans. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Awards (Design) 


22—Abigail Eisenberg, 19, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., New York City. 
Teacher, Mrs. Morse. First Prize, 
Binney & Smith Co. Awards, $50. 

23—Walter Lawrence, 17, West 
Tech H. S.,_ Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen. Second Prize, 
Binney A Smith Co. Awards, $25. 

24—Mildred Gower, Branch Agri- 
culture High School and College, 
Cedar City, Utah. =. Mary 
Bastow. Third Prize, $15. 


The following ten entries were 


awarded Honorable Mention in 
Binney & Smith Co. Awards (Com- 
SF es Se 3 ee 
Gold Medal Artists’ Materials): 


25—Doroth 
Tech H. S., 
Louise Green. 


Calloway, 17, Cass 
troit, Mich. Teacher, 


26—Elmer Eberhardt, 18, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Teachers, Kennedy and Sullivan. 

27—Kathleen Gray, 19, Chester 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Myra Boyle. 

28—Inez Harris, 15, Williams 
Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Edna 
raig. 

29—Vera Hitpas, 17, Alvernia 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Sister 
Mary "Helena, O.S.F 

30—Michael Klein, 18, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
Green. 

31—John Mazza, 16, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, D. Frank Sullivan. 

32—Madeline Noah, Branch Agri- 
culture High School and College, 
Cedar City, Utah. Teacher, Mary 
Bastow. 

33—Fred Walters, 18, Technical 
H. S., Oakland, California. Teacher, 
Gladys Elam. 

34—Eugene Zabowski, 17, Connel- 
ley —, School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 


Prints 


35—Carl Tuttle, 18, West Tech 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher P. 
V. Ulen. First Prize, Prints, $50. 
36—Fay Chong, 21, Broadwa 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. "Teacher, ‘ 
Head. Second Prize, Prints, $25. 
(Group of four prints.) 
Brook- 
Brooklyn, i. ee 


37—Aldren Watson, 15, 

lyn Friends School, 
rincipal, Wayne Douglas. Third 

Prize, Prints, $15. (Group of three.) 
The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Prints ($10): 


38—Frank Besedick, 19, Hamilton 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss Slater. 

39—Katherine Cotic, 15, North- 
east H. S., Detroit, Mich. ‘Teacher, 
Elsie Duncan. 

40—Thomas D’Ambola, 18, New- 
ark (N. J.) Public School of Fine 
& Industrial Arts. Teacher, Miss 
Stewart. 

41—Paul Kubitschek, 16, Salina 
(Kansas) H. S. Teacher (none). 
Prin. W. W. Waring. 

42—Carlos Dyer, 16, Wilson H. 
S., Long Beach, California. Teacher, 
Doroth Chalker, 

43—George Greenwood, 17, Fre- 
mont H. S., Oakland, California. 
Teachers, Horton and one. 

44—-Benedict Gropp, 16, Newtown 
H. S., Elmhurst, N. Y. Teacher, 
Ruth Davis. 

45—Estan Imler, 17, Union H. S., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Mrs. Cor- 
delia Perkins. (Group of 3 Prints.) 

46—Rebecca Sidorsky, 16, North- 
ern H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Bain. 

47—Harold Warren, 18, Roosevelt 
H. S., Oakland, California. Teacher, 
Miss Nicholson. 


Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil Awards 


48—Joseph R. Grilletto, 16. (See 
No. 16.) First Prize, Eldorado 
Master Drawing Pencil Awards, $50. 

49—John Maresh, 19, West Tech 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
P. V. Ulen. Second Prize, $25. 


50—Kendall Poole, 19, North Cen- 
tral H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, 
Miss Ashley. Third Prize, $15. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 
Awards ($5): 
51—Clifford Dunham, 14, Wash- 
ington H. S., Sioux Fall Ils, S. Da- 
kota. Teacher, Miss Dawson. 
52—George Jensen, 16, Roosevelt 
S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Anna Nordell. (2 pieces.) 
53—Travis Johnson, 17, Alham- 
bra City (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 
Lester Bonar. (2 pieces.) 
Kauffman, 13, Eighth 
Williamsport, Pa. Teacher, 
orge dinger. 
55—Francis Miller, 18, East Tech 
- S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. 
. Sherer. 


Charles M. Higgins Awards 


Division A—Colored Inks 


a a wg Warren, 18, Roose- 
velt S., Oakland, California. 
so Miss Nicholson. First 
Prize, $35. 

57—Edith Berthold, 17, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
Davis. Second Prize, $15. 


58—Nathan Fiegelman, 15, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary Davis. Third Prize, $10. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in the 
Chas. M. Higgins Awards (Com- 
fs: sets of Colored Drawing 


59—Bernice Brown, 18, Jefferson 

. S., Los Angeles, California. 
Teacher, Grace Heflinger. 

60—Benedict Gropp, 16, Newtown 
H. S., Elmhurst, N. Y. Teacher, 
Eunice Roeszler. 


61—Margaret Howard, 17, Phillips 
H. S., Birmingham, Ala. "Teacher, 
Belle Comer. 

62—Millard McKee, 16, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, Sullivan’ and Kennedy. 

63—Marius Trinque, 18, Brock- 
ton (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Alice 
Burton. (Group of 2 inks.) 


Division B—Black Inks 


64—James R. Bingham, 15, As- 
pinwall H. S., Aspinwall, Pa. Teach- 
er, Olivia Koenig. First Prize, $25. 

65—Warden ea Finlay, 18, 
Marshall H. S., Rochester N. 
. Teacher, Gertrude Botsford. 
Second Prize, $10. (Group of 2.) 

66—Helen Dudzinski, Lakewood 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Rash. Third Prize, $5. 


The following five entries 
awarded Honorable Mention in the 
Chas. M. Higgins Awards (Sets of 
Colored Drawing Inks): 


67—Joseph Grilletto, 16 (See No. 


68—George Jensen, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss 
Anna Nordell. 

69—Travis Johnson, 17, Alham- 
bra City (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 
Lester boner. 

70—Armand Pulcini, 17, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 

71—Marius pret 18, Brock- 
ton (Mass.) H. Teacher, Alice 
Burton. 


Division C—Mechanical Drawings 


72—Donald O’Brien, Camden (N. 
}? Catholic H. S. Teacher, Sr. Mary 
rancesca. One of two First Prizes, 
Chas. M. Higgins Awards, $15. 
73—Hugo Horner, Shortridge 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
G. O. Johnson. One of two First 
Prizes, Chas. M. Higgins Awards, 
$15. 
74— Robert Zucconi, Natchez 
(Miss.) H. S. Teacher, F. H. Par- 
sons. One of four Second Prizes, $5. 
75—Norwood Patton, 17, Girard 
College H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, E. H. Pereira. One of four 
Second Prizes, $5. 

7e—Acoolt Christensen, Abraham 
Lincoln H. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
One of phy Second Prizes, $5. 

77—Walter Aleksiewicz, Morton 
H. S., Cicero, Il. Teacher, H. D. 
Campbell. One of four Second 
Prizes, $5. 


Carnegie Museum Awards 


78—Betty Freese, 16, Notre Dame 
Convent, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Teacher, Sr. St. Jane. First wrens 
Carnegie Museum Award, 
79—Eugene Zabowski, 
No. 34.) Second Prize, $15, 
80—Andrew B. Sefcik, 16, Con- 
= Trade Spee Pittsburgh 
Teacher, R Kennedy. Third 
Prize, Carnegie »* Award, $10. 


megle Museum Awards oo 


>. (See 


St Cobering Blaul, 
Sane & 
len. 

82—Leroy Di Pietro, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 

83—John Huber, 19” Allegheny 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Hazelwo 

84—Millard Navratil, 19, Connel- 
ley Trade Soheel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. Kennedy. 

85— Rosie "Pillsbury, 18, Arthur 
Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. Teach- 
er, Elnora *Laughli in, 


Burlington 
. Teacher, Harriet Al. 


American Crayon Company 
Awards (Textiles) 


86—Alice Foege, 17, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Louise _L. Green. First Prize, $50. 
87—Earline Duperier, 16, Beau. 
mont (Texas) g. Teacher, 
zeswine Burrough. | Second Prize, 


Ss. 

88—Helene Wille, 18, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Mrs, 
Perkins. Third Prize, $10. 


The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

American Crayon Company Awards 

($4 “*Prang’’ Tempera Color Sets): 

89—Betsey Dunn, 19, Notre Dame 
Convent, Re Island, a & 
Teacher, Sr. St. Jane. 

90—Harwood oe, 19, Wich. 
ita Falls (Texas) H. . Teacher, 
Miss Ima ‘~~ BE, 

91—Herold Poppelle, 19, Austin 
H. S., El Paso, Texas. Teacher, 
Nell Scott. 

92—Beatrice Shay, 15, Austin H. 
| El Paso, Texas. Teacher, Nell 

03--Helen Underwood, 16, Austin 
H. S., El Paso, Texas. Teacher, 
Nell Scott. 

Graton & Knight Awards 
Division A—Design applied to 
Leather 

94—Leona_ Johnston, 18, Miller 
Vocational School, Minneapolis, 

inn. Teachers, osephine Can- 
tieny and _ Earl eg ey (trade 
conmhar’. First Prize, $50. 

95—Marjorie Whitlam, 16, Lewis 
& Clark i. Ss Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Logie Second ae 
Graton & Knight Awards, $25 

96—Elizabeth | is, Santa 
Maria (Calif.) Union H. S. Teach- 
er, Elizabeth Breneiser. Third Prize, 
Graton & Knight Awards, $15. 

The following ten entries ‘- 

awarded Honorable Mention i 

Graton & Knight Awards ($5 “a 

merchandise) : 

97—Rita Cosgrove, 17, Alvernia 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Sr. 
Mary Helena. 

ae! Cavin, 16, H. Hoover 

. Gle 


ndale, Calif. "Teacher, 
Hiss Grey. 
00—Eleanor jae 17, Hoover H. 
S., Glendale, Calif. Teacher, Miss 

rey. 

100—Jane Lee, 17, Northeast Sr. 

Kansas City; Mo. Teacher, 

Mabel’ Newitt. 

101—Vincent Manley, 16, East 
H. S., Kansas City, °. Teacher, 
Martha Abbott. 

102—Jane Sotows. 17, Bloom- 
ington (Ind.) H . Teacher, Marie 
Foulds. 

103—Ann Pavis, 17, Cleveland 
Heights (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Wiswall. 

ot Ann Roe, 16, Hoover 
H. S., Glendale, Calif. "Teacher, 
Miss aie 

105— Rath Schenkenberger, 16, 

wis & Clark H. S. pokane, 
Wash. Teacher, Lydia Goos. 

106—(Name unknown.) 

Division B—Craftsmanship in 
Leather 
107—Margaret Kessener, 17, St. 
Francis H. S., Lafayette, Ind. 

M. Rufinia. First 

ove, $50. 
Delta Summer, 18, Univer 
sit . H. S., Oakland, if. Teacher, 
Ruth ‘Gabriel Second Prize, $25. 
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' Teacher, 
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sity High School, \ ’ 
Teacher, Ruth Gabriel. Third Prize, 
Graton & Knight Awards, $10. 


Ss. 
Greta Pack. First Prize, $50. 


APRIL 29, 1933 


109—Frances Myer, 17, Univer- 
Oakland, Calif. 


The following three entries were 
awarded Henorable Mention In the 
Graton & Knight Awards ($5): 
110—Olga Kucera, 16, Horlick 
Senior H. S., ine, Wisconsin. 


Teacher, Miss E. Jenkins. 


111—Robert Martin. 18, Bloom- 


ington (Ind.) H. S. Teacher, Marie 
Foulds. 


112—Eleanor Pellegrino, 19, Mil- 


ler Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
tieny and Earl 


Teachers, Josephine Can- 
Wegley (trade). 


William Dixon, Inc. 
Art Metal Crafts Awards 
Division A—Jewelry 


113—Garnet Ross, 19, Cass Tech 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 


114—John Sproul, 18, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Emma I. Ecke. Second Prize, 
William Dixon, $25. 

115—Jim Lee, 18, Cass Tech H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 
Pack. Third Prize, $15 


The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
William Dixon Awards ($7.50 in 
merchandise) : 


116--fatheny Adeahié, 17, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) . School. Teacher, 
Nellie A. Loring. 

117—Willard Canfield, 17, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Greta Pack. 

118—Leona Kuhn, 16, Arsenal 
Tech H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Mrs. L. I ardy. 

119—Fred Livingston, 17, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Marian Sutch. 

120—Joseph McLean, 17, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Greta Pack. (3 pieces.) 

121—Jeannette Osborn, 17, Al- 
hambra (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 
Marie Smith. 

122—Russell Rydholm, 16, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Art School. ‘Teacher, 


Nellie Loring. 

123—M Jane Turnbull, 18, 
Schenley . §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Anna Woodside. 

124—Barbara Taylor, 17, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Art hool. Teacher, 
Nellie Loring. (2 pieces.) 

125—Barbara Yoakam, 17, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Marian Sutch. 


Division B—Metal 
126—Irene Hove, 18, Miller Vo- 
cational School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teachers, Virginia Tasker and Jo- 
sephine Cantieny. First Prize, $50. 
127—Erminie pesert, Cass Tech 
H, S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Lou- 
ise L. Green (Head of Dept.). Sec- 
ond Prize, $25. (2 pieces.) 
128—Virginia V. Vasiliow, 16, 
Ridgewood (N. }? H. S. Teacher, 
Carolyn Bailey. Third Prize, $15. 


The following ten entries 
awarded Honorable Mention in Wil- 
liam Dixon Awards ($7.50 in mer- 
chandise) : 
129—Anthony Adaschik, 17, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Art School. Teacher, 


Nellie Loring. (2 pieces.) 
130—Thomas Creen, Westinghouse 


H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George Hartlieb. 

131—Grace Dafoe, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
reen, 

132—Lottie Gazdinski, South H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. 
H. Chudo 

133—Thomas Goehring, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Marian Sutch. 
_134—Leonard N. Henrich, Bronx- 
ville (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. 
Manzer. 

135—David Isham, 18, Norwich 
(Conn.) Art School. Teacher, Nel- 
lie Loring. (4 pieces.) 

136—Dorothy Nash, 20, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, De- 
borah Carter. 

137—Ruth Ray, T. Allderdice H. 
§, pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Marian 


138—Paul Thornberg, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Feacher, De- 


Teacher, 


borah 


body H. S., Pittsburgh, 


Whinnincy. 


Pottery 
139—John Patton, 18, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 


Edna Carson. First Prize, $25 


140—Louie Dean Virgin, 16, Pea- 
‘a. Teacher, 
Miss Byrd Neel. Second Prize, $15. 

141—John Opincar, 19, West Tech 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Zell C. Stanford. Third Prize, 
Pottery, $10. 


The following five entries 

awarded Honorable Mention In 

tery ($5): 

142—Thomas Budd, 17, Peabody 

. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Byrd Neel. 

143—Brooks Grandy, 17, Maury 
H. S., Norfolk, Va. Teac er, Cla- 
rice omas, 

144—Luther Marshall, 19, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Edna P. Carson. 

145—Gertrude Soroko, 17, Maury 
H. S., Norfolk, Va. Teacher, Cla- 
rice Thomas. 

146—Ludlow Thomas, 18, Schen- 
ey H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 

na P: Carson. 


Sculpture 


147—Adolph Dioda, 16, Aliquippa 
Pa.) H. S. Teacher, J. F. Mar- 
i. First Prise, Sculpture, 
148—Louis mbardy, 17, San- 
dusky — H. S. Teacher, Karl 
econd Prize, $15. 
149—Julia Hamlin, 15, Upper Ar- 
lington H. S., Columbus, Ohio. 
Teachers, Mrs. Bessie Vessey and 
Mr. Nicodemus. Third Prize, $10. 


following five entries were 
awarded Henorable Mention in 
Sculpture ($5): 


150—Mark Benedict, 15, 
quippa (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, J 
Marchetti. (Special peneeny 

151—Ralph Kaminski, 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Byrd Neel. 

152—Dorothy Nash, 20, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Byrd Neel. 

153—Stephen Sumpter, 18, Pea- 

y H. i Pa. Teach- 


Ali- 
. F 


S., Pittsburgh, 
er, Byrd Neel. , 
154—Norma Thomas, 17, Phoenix 
Ariz.) Union H. S. Teac er, Mrs. 
ordelia Perkins. 


Photography 


155—Virginia_ McFarland, Paseo 
Boe Kansas City, Mo. First Prize, 


Kubitschek, Salina 

(Kansas) H. S. Second Prise, $15. 

156A—Arnold Copperman, James 

Monroe H. S., Bronx, N. Y. Third 
Prize, $10. 


The following five 
awarded Honorable 


Photography ($5): 

157—Wallie Keller, Lafayette H. 
S., St. Joseph 0. 

158—Mark Muller, James Monroe 
H. S., New York City. 

159—James Scuffle, Connelley 
Trade hool, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

160—Harold M. Sumida, Roches- 
ter (Minn.) H. S. 

161—Margaret Alexander, Utica 
(N. Y.) Free Academy. 


Numbers 162 te 339 comprise oh- 
jects in Oils and Pictorial Arts 
which won places In the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. 

162—June Toll, 16, Roosevelt H. 
S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Anna 

ordell. 

163—Hyman Tuchman, 17, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., New York City. 
Prin., G. R. Mason. 

164—Sally Banner, 18, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nina 
Fleming. 

165—John Laurie, 17, Central H. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Ella Witter. 

166—Madeline Noah (see 32). 

167—-John Mucha (see 15). 

168—Edith Berth see 57). 

169—Peter Datseffvitch (see 14). 

170—George Grooms, 17, North 
H. S., Bes Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 


Mary Foley. 
171—Ruth Kunselman, 18, Phoe- 
nix (Ariz.) Union H. S. 
1 ensen (see 52). 
173—Retta ott, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


entries were 
Mention in 


Teacher 


Tech 


174—James Kosmena, 19, Chester 
(Pa.) eacher, Myra Boyle. 
175—Lorraine Latham, 16, John 
Marshall H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gertrude Botsford. 
176—Wesley W. Segner 18, West 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
177—Joseph Grilletto (see 48). 
178—William Lat, 15, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
179—Lola Christiansen, 18, Roose- 
. S., Seattle, Wash. 
on Miller, 15, Newark 
(N. J.) Art High School. Teacher, 
Miss Stewart. 
181—Ruth Kunselman (see 171). 
182—Marcella Didion, 17, St. Jo- 
seph H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Sr. M. Noullet. 
orge Cohen, Newark (N. 


18. 
J.) Art High School. 


184—Frank Besedick (see 38). 

185—Bernard Rabin, 16, Newark 
(N. J.) Art High School. 

186—Nathan Fiegelman, 15, Cass 


Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


187—187A—Paul Calder, 17, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

188—William Angerer, 17, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

189—Donald MacDonald, Aliquip- 
pa (Pa.) H. S. 

190—190A—Richard Gabel, 18, La 
Salle (Ill.) Peru Township H. S. 
Teacher, H. A. Broad. 

191—Phyllis Carver, 16, Scarbor- 
ough H. S., Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Teacher, Madeline Scott. 

192—Leo Pearl, 14, T. Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Raymond Eifert. 

193—Catherine Figart, 16, Scar- 
borough (N. Y.) H. S. 

poe Petty, 19, El Paso 
(Texas) H. S. 

195—Edward Roslonski (see 9). 

196—James Stelma, 16, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

197—Rita Kelly, 17, Bolton H. S., 
Elizabeth, N. Teacher, Helen 
Kaiser. 

198—Ray Peterson, 19, South H. 
S., Minneapolis, inn. Teacher, 
Cynthia Evans. 

199—Ethel Weidman, 16, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

200—200A—Olga Kukla, 17, Mont 
Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Teacher, Eleanor Harrison. 

201—Rhea Osborne, 18, Maury 
H. S., Norfolk, Va. Teacher, Sara 
Jayner. 

202—George Tsutakawa, Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Mathilde Piper. 

203—Ann Dubey, 20, Garfield H. 
S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Amy 
Brown. 
gn ae Loomis 


206—Maurine Tardy, 16, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Harry 
Prince. 

207—Reva White, 16, Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Mar- 
tha K. Schauer. 

208—Melba Hauberg, 17, East H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mary 
S. Collins. 

209—Elizabeth Rush, 19, St. 
Francis Ss Lafayette, Ind. 
Teacher, Sr. Rufinia. 

210—Joseph Wallace, 19, Simon 
Gratz H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Alice Miller. 

211—Rafael Espinosa, 17, Thom- 
as Nag H. S., Los Angeles, 
California. Teacher, G. Heflinger. 

212—Ruth Icenogle, 17, East. Ill. 
State Teachers Col. H. S., Charles- 
ton, Ill. Teacher, Miss Moore. 

213—William A. Sherris, 18, 
—— Plain H. S., Boston, Mass. 

eacher, Miss O’Connor. 

214—Lorraine Johnson, 17, South 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

215—Fay Baxendell, 14, Walnut 
Avenue Junior High, Clairton, Pa. 
Teacher, Grace Allshouse. 

216—Lewis McRitchie, 18, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teach- 
er, Maude Hollis. 

217 — 217A — Robert Purdy, 20, 
Louisville Male H. S., Louisville, 
Ky. Teacher, K. H. Freer. 

218—Mildred A. Foster, 17, 
George School (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Anna J. Stiles. 

219—Rachel Martenet, 15, George 
School (Pa.) H. S. 

220—Dorothy Larson, 19, South 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

221—Wilbur K. Hawley, 16, Uni- 
versity H. a akland, Calif. 
Teacher, Miss Hole. 


(see 


Commerce, New Yo 
er, Ramond 
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222—Ivins Smith, 17, George 


D. B. 


School (Pa.) H. S. 


223—Gilbert Ludwig 


15 
Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Edith Reilly. 


224—Alvena Seckar (see 20). 
225—Catherine Figart (see 193). 
226—Ariel angen, 18, H. S. of 

rk City. Teach- 
Cartes. 


227—-227A-B—Robert A. White, 
16, Arsenal Tech H. S.,: Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

228 to 234—-Paul Kucharyszyn, 18, 
West Tech H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

235—John Kendall, 17, Austin H. 
S., El Paso, Texas. 

236—Allen Downs, 17, Roosevelt 

. S., Emporia, Kansas. Teacher, 
Mrs. Eckdall. 

237—Margot Suffrain, 18, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., New York 


City. Teacher, Annette Washburn. 


238—Eugene Zabowski (see 79). 
_239—Kazuo Kawamoto, 18, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, California 
_ 240—Alyce Lenon, 16, Carrick H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Ruth 
Miller. 

241—Marjorie Postgate, 15, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Jean Thoburn. 

242—Grace Worthington, 15, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
243—Janet Roemhild, 13, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, H. W. McAdow. 

244—Betty Newmyer, 15, 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
245—William Timmins, 17, Green- 
wich (Conn.) High School. Teach- 
er, Miss M. C. Plack. 
246-246A—James Hasting (see 7). 

247—Elmo Glaze, 15, Central H. 
S., Ft. Worth, exas. Teacher, 
Mrs. Leona McGill. 

248—Lois Webb, 17, 
(Texas) High School. 

249—Margaret Rosen, 14, 
Monroe H. §., Seattle, Wash. 
er, Ruth Nystrom. 

250—Patrick lapalucci, 
ples H. S., Westport, Conn. Teach- 
er, Mrs. L. K. Holden. 

251—Jean Vandermade, 17, North- 
ern H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Bain. 

252—Catherine Bugnall, 17, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

253—Madeline Noah (see 32). 

254—Andrew Yuzwa, 16, South 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
E. A. Sommer. 

255—Elsie Little, 15, Branch 
Agriculture High School and Col- 
lege, Cedar City, Utah. 

256—Robert Dinkel Northeast H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Elsie 
Duncan. 


257—Evelyn Gately, 14, Bridge- 
ton (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 
Rensch. 
258—Gerald Novorr, 16, Paseo 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
W. K. Schmidt. 
259—Georgette Seabrooks, 16, 
Washington Irving H. S., New 
York City. Teacher, Mrs. Morse. 
260—Catherine Wiegel, 17, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
261—Stanley Harris, John Mar- 
shall H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
262—Peter Murnak, 20, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
263—Hilaire Macy, 14, Central 
H. S., Ft. Worth, Texas. Teacher, 
Mrs. Leona McGill. 
264—265—266—John Maresh (see 


49). 

267—Edward M. Burgess, 17, 
Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Sullivan. 

268—Ruth Cramer, 16, Stivers H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, «Martha 
K. Schauer. 

269—James Weaver, 17, Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

270—William Holland, 18, West 
Tech H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
271 to 276—Wesley Segner 
76 


76). 

277 — Alicia Weincek, 14, Cass 

Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
278—Mary Louise Prout, Nor- 

wood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 

Amy Chambers. " 
279—Steve_Martanovic, 17, East 

East 


South 


Beaumont 


ames 
each- 


19, Sta 


(see 
1 


Tech H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
280—Melvin Derwis, 18, 
Tech H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
281—Lillyan Jacobs (see 3). 
282—Charles Plowey, 17, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
283—E. Linhea Marl, 15, Ellen- 
ville (CN. Y.) Central School. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Eva Van Kirk. 
284—Robert Tuf 18, Shaw H. 
S., East Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Marion Bright. 
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285—Marion~ Fuller, 16, Roose- 
velt H. S., Washington, G 
Teacher, Norma Bose. 

286—Albert Daspit, 19, Bolton 
H. S., Alexandria, La. Teacher, 
Margery Spenser. 

a Vander Sluis, 
17, West Tech H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 

288—Russell Howitt, 18, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

280 —Thelma MacMahon, 18, Cen- 
tral H. Ft. Worth, Texas. Teach- 
er, May th how. 

290—Evelyn Abcome, 17, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., New York City. 

291—Jerome Brooks, 17, Manual 
Training H. S., Brooklyn, We 
Teacher, Florence Goding. 

292—Ansel Smith, 20, Omaha 
(Nebr.) Tech H. S. Teacher, Anna 
Meyers. 

293—294—-Betsy Dunn, 19, Notre 
Dame Convent, Staten Island, N 
Y. Teacher, Sr. St. Jane. 

295—Fred Maar, 19, Emmerich 
Manual Training H. S., Indianapo- 
-, Ind. Teacher Gladys penaey. 

296—Virginia Bishop, 16, North 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. 
'297-—Alvin Sheviowitz, 17, ate: 
we RN > B. &., ee n, N, Y. 
Edith Gamb le, Queen 
anil Hes » Seattle, Wash Teacher, 
Case Rusk’ 


299—Benjamin Fortuna (see 2). 

300—Richard Brier, 18, Emmer- 
ich Manual Training it. i Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss "Denney. 

301—Joseph Grilletto (see, 16). 

302—303—304—Jim Lee (see 6). 

305—Harold Warren (see 47). 
— Gabel (see 
1 

308—George Grooms (see 170). 

Y viet: Berthold (see 


sit to 314—Frank Besedick (see 


315—Norma Thomas (see 154). 
316 to 319—Reino Mackie, 19, 
Astoria (Oregon) H. S. Teacher, 
Reuben Jensen. 
320—Manuel Bromberg, 17, East 
Tech H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
321 to 325—Sigmund Purwin, 17, 
t Tech H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

326 326A —- Ann Temeles, 18, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
327—John Cornish (see 5). 
328—Virginia Fa ll 14, 
Jomestous (N. D.) Jr. H. Ss. 
eacher, Mabel Bautz. 

329—Alice Longnecker, 17, Olean 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, ‘Anna Ball. 
330 Lats =’ 17, Wethers- 
field (Cona.) © . Teacher, Mar- 
jorie Ingle 

331—Ruth Arnheim, 17, Cleveland 
Hate (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Dor- 


othy Bulkley. 
332—Josephine Stoulil, 17, Me- 
Kinley H. S., Washington, D. ¢. 


Teacher, Eugenie Sangs' 
333—Helen Berry, 12, Chico, Cal- 
— H. Teacher, Miss Stans- 


"334—Ned Noonan, 19, Baldwin 
Co. H. S., Bay Minnette, Ala. 


Teacher, Ann D. Gilmer. 


335 — Marjorie D. gnats 17, 
Qroanfiats (Mass.) H. Teacher, 
E. Stinson. 


~ 6— Albert Szolhaczewicz, 17, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, 


Helen Ransden. 

337—Glenda Buffington, 19, High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass. Teacher, Mildred Raynes. 
338—Jane Reéce, 15, Union H. S., 
Kellogg, Idaho. Teacher, Dale M 
oss. 

339—Claribel Cocking, 15, Lewis- 


ton, Idaho. Teacher, Helen Mielke. 


Numbers 340 te 383 comprise ob- 

jects In Design which won places 

in the Exhibition but were not 

awarded prizes. 

340—Gladys lsiemen, Washing- 
ton Irving i. s ww, tae City. 

341—Lois 2 WAY West 
Intermediate School, eR, 
Iowa. Teacher, Myra Loughin. 

342—Kenneth See, 17, pangiley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Marion Fn 
ry G. Long, 14, Langley 
>. BR Pa. 

344—John Mazza (see 31). 

345—Patricia Ellis, Roosevelt H. 
S., Salina, Kansas. Teacher, Nell 
Seiver. 

346—Russell Falk, 18, Vocational 
H. S., Minneapolis, Mi Minn 

347—Raymond endell, 15, Cen- 
tral = aha, Nebr. Teacher, 

& 


348—Carl- Cotterman, 15, Arsenal 
Tech H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, J. F. Simpson. 


Pe ap Conn, Grant 
H. S., Portland, aly ye 

Marie Schulderman. 
17, Teaneck 


350—Harold Luhrs, 
N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Elizabeth 
eary. 


351—Henry Farris, 17, Mastbaum 
Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Mildred ‘Landis. 

352—Glenn Schroeder, 18, South 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

'353-—Eleanora Pullen, 18, Chester 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Myra Boyle. 

354—Benjamin Fortuna (see 2). 

any tee Mendenhall, 16 
Branch Agriculture High Se School and 
— Cedar City, 

356—Charles Evans, 17, Branch 

Agriculture High School "and Col- 
lege, Cedar City, Utah. 

537 Michael Klein, | 19, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

358-_—Eleanor Hennis, 14, Andrews 
School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mari lacobucci. 

359—Angelina Padula, 13, Central 


School, Newark, N. 5. Teacher, 
E. M. Hill. 
360—Robert Retlman, 17, Con- 


nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
361—Alice Strand, is. Shaw H. 
East Cleveland, 

"362—Ruth Borbey, Rentieg (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mr. De Francesco. 

363—Mary Jo Robinson, 15, El 
Paso, Texas H. S. Teacher, E. S. 
Harlacker. 

364 — Edward ao 17, Glen 
Bard Townshi a ‘Glen’ Ellyn, 
Ill. Teacher, elen Ph 

365—Martha Warke, 14, Camden 


N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Lyola Pe- 

rick. 

366— Richard Byrd, 17, North 
Central pokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss E. Ash 

367 — 7 Sh Sich 5, Camden 
(N, J.) H 

368 — Movtin Kisel, 12, Salina 
School, East Dearborn, Mich. 


Teacher, G. Thayer. 

369—Dorothy Calloway (see 25). 
370—John Green, 18, Cass Tech 
w. S., troit, Mich. 
371—Thomas MacNamee 
Mastbaum Vocational School, Pie 
delphia, Pa. Teacher, Mildred Lan- 
is. 

372—James Stelma (see 196). 

373 — Maurine Keller, 14, J. B. 
Young School, Davenport, Iowa. 
— Meta Belz. 

4—Ray Grobe, 18, Vocational 
~ Minneapolis, Minn. 


'375—Helen Rognas, 18, Techni- 
cal H. S., Oakland, California. 
Teacher, Gladys Elam. 

376—Doris Dunn, 16, Notre Dame 
Convent, open Island, Ze 
Teacher, Sr. Jane. 


377—Rita Ruth Jordan, 17, Spring- 
field (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Breas: 
Knudson. 
378—Pat Hull, 15, Austin H. S., 
El Paso, Texas. Teacher, Nell Scott. 
379—Alex Scenna, 17 Aputey 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
380—381—Hubert Williamson, 18, 
Carrick H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Ruth Miller. 
382—Norma Thomas (see ra 
ae ~ Sutherland, 16, Cen- 
tral H. + prenton, es Teacher, 
Friebis Sitgtticd 


Sues 2 @ 2p cate @ 
jects in Prints which won places 
in the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


384—Don Courtney, 17, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss M. J. Dollard. 

385—Bill Rice, 15, Freemont H. 
a Oakland, Calif. "Teacher, Cora 


386_—Lucy Fiermonte, 15, Leaven- 
worth H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 


to), Ue 
Westbury, 16, Scott 


= Taleo, Ohio. ‘eacher, Mrs. 
ln Dean. 

388—Kenneth Kutsch, 18, Castle- 
mont H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
William Rice. 

wat Callahan, 17, Roose- 
velt H. Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Juanita Nicholeen 

3 Woodrow Witt, 15, Chico 
a H. S. Teacher, Miss Stans- 


ury. 
391-—Roy Decker, 16, Scott H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
392—-Elaine Dill, 17 ae saggy, Bn " 
Sy =. Paul, Minn. Teacher, rma 
ulz, 


393—Jim Jackson, 17, Hamilton 
(Ohio) S. Teacher, Miss Slater. 
394—Ra Coates, 16, Roosevelt 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
395—Eleina Jordan, 16, Leaven- 
worth H. S.,. Waterbury, Conn, 
396—John Hermansader (see 19). 
FR may mioen, 17, Scott H. 
S., Toledo, O) 
398—James, ‘Teean, 17, Great Falls 
(Montana) H. S. Teacher, Miss M. 
Lampman. 
399—Warden V. Finlay (see 65). 


400—Evel Neilson, 16, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 
'401-—Doris. ” Westlake, 16, Albu- 


guesane (New Mexico) H. S. 
ye Helen Sisk. 
—Herman Huseby, 20, Lin- 

ail H. &., F igen Wash. Teacher, 
P. B. Gow 

403 Soba “Maresh (see 49). 

404—Carl Tuttle (see 35). 

405—Morris Goldsholle, 17, Lin- 
coln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mr. L. Friend. 

406—406A—Paul Kubitschek (see 


41). 
407 — 408 — Aldren Watson (see 


). 

409—William Randall, 16, Castle- 
mont H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Mr. William Rice. 

i ay Cromwell, 17, Lincoln 
H. Cleveland, Ohio. "Teacher, 
Miss Si M. Stilson. 

411—Allen Downs (see 236). 
412—Harold Warren (see 47). 
413—Alex Thiel, s est Tech 
Cleveland, 
"414—Carl Tuttle foe 35). 
415—Estan Imler (see 45). 
417—Lillian Bunnell, 16, aven- 
worth H. a Waterbury, Conn. 
418—Marie ‘Bolesta, Northeastern 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Elsie 
Duncan. 
419—Fay Chong (see 36). 
420—Ruth Leggett, 18, Leaven- 
worth " aterbury, Con, 
421—Keith Oka, 17, Broad dway H 
S., Seattle, Wask. Teacher, E ead. 

422—Kenneth McAnna, Shaw H 
S., “oes Cleveland, Ohio 

'423—Ray Coates (see "304 ). 

4—Dave Mowat, 16, Tech H. 

S.C ‘Oakland. Calif. Teacher, Gladys 
425—Rafael Espinosa (see 211). 

426—Steve Sokolowicz, 16, North- 

Detroit, Mich. 

18, Liberty 

Teacher, 


eastern H. §S., 
427—Wilmer Behler. 
H. S., Bethlehem, ‘a. 
Elizabeth Keinard. 
428—Sarah Atlas, 15, Northern 
eS. Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss 
ain. 
429—Nancy Hudobenko, 16, Leav- 
enworth H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 
430—Douglas Merilees, 17, Leav- 
enworth H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 
431—Charles Farcus, 17, Shaw H. 
S., East Cleveland, Ohio. 
432—Lester Selindh, 17, East H. 
S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, H. 
Macy. 
1995 — Donald MacDonald (see 
ss ee Zagar, 17, Lincoln 
. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
435— urie Cavanaugh, 16, Cen- 
"Minn. 


17, Garfield 


tral H. S., Minneapolis, 
Teacher, Ella Witler. 
436—Hugh Purcell, 


H. S., Seattle, Wash. "Teacher, Miss 
= Biba. 

One Peterson, 14, Chico 
(Calif.) 


a5e- Michect Shkymba, 16, Leav- 
enworth S., Waterbury, Conn. 

eh oe. Chessman, 18, Lin- 
coln H. Cleveland, Ohio. 

440 Marware! Sullivan, 15, New. 
ark (N 1? Public School of Art. 
Teacher iss I. Stewart. 

441—Roy Petty (see 194). 

oe Dobish, 15, North- 
eastern S.. Detroit, _ 

at Alice Petrykowski 
mien? 


Northeastern H. S., Detroit, 
444—Jack Whitaker, 17, Cass 
Detroit, Mich, Teacher, 

Dorothy Skewis. 


Tech H. S., 

445—Walter Pivorski, 17, North- 
eastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

ar acob Landau, 15, Over- 
broo _ Philadelphia, Pa, 
Tearher. S. Gordon hs“ 

447—John Tomasik, 18, Fordson 

S., Dearborn, Mich. Teacher, 

Florence Leyanna. 

448—Beatrice Comfort, 19, Cen- 
tral H. S., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Teacher, Grace Holcomb. 

449—Jim Jackson (see 393). 

450—Sykes Hartin, 16, Lee H. S., 
Columbus, Miss. No teacher. 


SCHOLASTIC 


. tom Humphries, Central H. 
t. Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. 
Bile Les erwood. 
asa*t arles Maher, 16, Leaven- 
worth H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 
453—William Zagar (see 434). 
454—Sykes Hartin (see 450). 
=< 6—Donald urtney (see 


). 
457 — 458— Hubert Williamson 


(see 380). 
459—Fred Mulrony, 17, Green- 
field (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, K. 


Stinson. 


Numbers 460 te 507 comprise ob- 
jects in Pencil which won places 
in the Exhibition but were net 
awarded je 
460—Lucille Davis, 17, Emmerich 
Manual Training H. oy Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Teacher, Gladys Denney. 
461—Richard Brier (see — 
462—Paul oe Central H. S., 
Syracuse, eacher, Cornelia 
oses. 
463—Warden Clark, a Shaw H. 
s., me Cleveland, 
4—Fred Maar P non *395). 
46s—Zely Harvey, 14, ‘remont 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Alice 
Piummer. 
466—Richard Brier (see 300). 
outa Wilson, 17, Alham- 
bra (Calif.) H 
468—Victor “Trasoff, 16, Simon 
Gratz H. ke Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Alice Miller. 
469—Hugh Purcell (see 436). 
470—Warden Clark (see 463). 
471 to 475—Charles Smith, 18, 
Central H. S., ° eee Pa. 
Teacher, F. J. Gill 
476— 477 —478—James Bingham, 
Aspinwall (Pa.) . S. Teacher, 
livia Koenig. 
479—Victor Trasoff (see 468). 
480—Morten Miller, 15, Daven- 
rt, (Iowa) H. S. Teacher, M. 
rall. 
481—George Hoffman, 17, East 
H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Irene 
Rosinska. 
482—Thomas Wong, 16, Gales- 
burg (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Flo Bel- 


aw. 
483—Kendall Poole (see 50). 
484 — Janet roffman, 

Francis T. Nicholls Vocational 
hool, New Orleans Teacher, 

Miss Marie de Hoa-LeBlanc. 
485—Travis Johnson (see 53). 
486—William Holland (see 270). 


487—Mar a — 17, Alex- 
ander Hamilton H Los Angeles, 
Calif. Teacher, ice “L. V. Sturte- 


vant. 

488—Ruth M. Haskins, 17, Ja- 

maica H. S., New York City. 

Teacher, Fred Wichmann, 
489—John Maresh (see 49). 
490—Harold Warren (see 47). 
491—Mary E. Beasley, 17, Gree- 

vw © (Colo.) H. S. Teacher, A. M. 


<93—James Floyd, 17, East Orange 
boo J.) H. S. Teacher, Della Hack- 


“t /03—Hughie Smith, 17, East Tech 


H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
494—Norman ’ Fruits 18, West 
Tech H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
495—Richard Brier (see 300). 
ae oar | Brzoza, 16, Nott 
Terrace H. S., av N. Y 
Teacher, Miss M. 


497—Kendall Poole (see 50). 
498—Frank Vaughn, 18, New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, 
Selma Engelbrekt. 
499—Claire Bearnson, 16, South 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Mr. A. Whipple. 
500—Marjorie Patterson, So 
Southwest S., Kansas City, M 
Teacher, Flora Wright. 
501—Meredith Pierce, Bracken- 
ridge H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 
Teacher, Blanche Williams. 
502—Richard Moshe, * Gorton 
H. S., Yonkers, N. Teacher, 
Maud Craine. 
503—Wesley Segner (see 176). 
504—George Grooms (see 170). 
505—John Mucha (see 15). 
506—Manuel Bromberg (see 320). 
507—Irene Reiser. 14, Julia La 
thro qe nior H. S., Santa Ana, 
Calif. Teacher, Mildred Tummond. 


Numbers 508 te 515 comprise ob- 
jects in Colored inks which won 
places In the Exhibition but were 
not awarded prizes. 


508—Bernard Dersaontt. 16, Fifth 
Avenue H. rms ttsbur, Pa 
Sager, diay 5 

509—Alex Marin, 16, Fifth Ave- 
nue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Hills H 
$18— 
. 

Bert Tr 
519— 

Greenwi 


540— 
son Jur 
Teacher 

$41— 
Trainin; 
Teacher 

542— 
nut Hil 
Teacher 

543— 
H.S., D 
Eaton. 

544— 


LASTIC 


Sentral H. 
cher, Mrs. 


, Leaven- 
'y, Conn. 


Nilliamson 


7, Green- 
cher, K. 


, Cornelia 
, Shaw H. 


2. 
» remont 
cher, Alice 


e€ =. 
17, Alham- 


16, Simon 
phia, Pa. 
er. 


Smith, 18, 
iphia, Pa. 


Bingham, 
Teacher, 


e 468). 
5, Daven- 
er, 


17, East 


sher, Irene 


16, Gales- 
r, Flo Bel- 


e 50). 
fman, 
Verttignal 
.. Teacher, 
anc. 

ee 53). 
(see 270). 
17, Alex- 
ys Angeles, 
V. Sturte- 


. oe 
— ‘City. 


see 47). 
17, Gree- 
er, A. M. 


ast Orange 
Yella Hack- 


East Tech 


18, West 
nd, Ohio. 


16, South 
ity, Utah. 


Pf son, 16, 
City, Mo. 


Bracken- 
iio, Texas. 


ns. 
19, Gorton 
eacher, 


ee 176). 
oe 170). 


pa 320). 
, Julia La- 
anta Ana, 
Tummond. 
prise ob- 
lich won 
but were 


t, 16, Fifth 
urgh, Pa 


Fifth Ave- 
a. 
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$10—Donald MacDonald (see 189). 
oe a, 17, oo 


H. Birmingham, Teacher, 
Bess taken 

312—Josen Rakowsky, 16, Frank- 
lin H. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Teacher, . Hoagland. 

ri $—fulia. Neukom, 17, Short- 

s.. indianapolis, Ind. 

Teacher Essie Long. 
rge Seem (see 170). 
sis Eau Berthold (see 57). 


516—Vasco Ricci Connelley 
Trade School ‘ited 


cag) gg 5 Pa. 

517—Stephen Kubi 

Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
51g—Lorette Schoof, 18, Central 

H, South Bend, Ind.’ Teacher, 

Bert heen 
$19— Alden Me W iitiags. 17, 

Greene (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, 


520—Jerry Olinger, 16, Garfield 
1 Seattle, Wash. Teacher, A. 


521—-William Libby (see 178). 

ilma Treiber, 16, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

523—Margaret Cardon, 17, Austin 


P Texas. 
$24—Millard’ McKee (see 62). 
Walker Cain, 17, Lakewood 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, ‘Mrs. Mary 


506 Hagens Harr, 17, x 
ou, 5S eacher, Mrs, J. B. oe 
527—Andrew Sefcik (see 80). 
528—George Cyeme (see 120). 
529—Richard Olsen, 17, Gilbert 
= H. S. Teacher, "LaVerne 


530—John Bedick, 17, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Bitesburgh, an 
$31—532—Janet Alarik, 
H. S., eo, Minn. , h .-y 


Haze 

S33-S33A— George Grooms (see 
17 

Pt Cheer Galoup, 15, Camden 


N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Lyola Pe- 
ric 


535—Michael Dancison, 16, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


53 he we Polowy 16, Alver- 
nia H. S. anes i. Teacher, 
Sr. M. He 


$37 — Fred *Trickey, 16, Coole 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Probst. 
$38—William Libby (see 178). 
se Mitry, . oes Ave- 
ra " 
Numbers 540 te 572 Jnl ob- 
jects in Textiles which won places 
in the Exhibition but were not 


-. 7 


540—Charles Whitcomb, 13, Edi- 
son Junior H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teacher, Kathryn Gamble. 

541—Ethel Cubbage, 16, Manual 
Training H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Rachel Hutchison. 

542— a. 14, Wal- 
nut Hills H Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Laura Scie 

543—Helen Hardie, 17, Cass Tech 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
Eaton. 

544—Catherine Burchell, 
port (Iowa) 

sa Warner, 15, Davenport 
(Iowa) H. S. Teacher, Mary Krall. 

$46—Walter = © 19, — 4 
ee (CN. J.) . Teacher, rs. 


ensch. 

547—Michael Angelo, 18, Mt. 
View (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mer- 
cedes Pearce. 

48—Olga Twardus, 17, New Bri- 
a H. S. Teacher, Miss 


. H. Segur. 

sin Ehine Cox, 15, Walnut Hills 
H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, 
Laura Bellville. 

550—Anita Daum, 16, Walnut 
Hills H. S., (aasinnat, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss I. Geig: 

551 — Robert Rubenclunst, 17, 
Walnut Hills H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. bg = Laura Bellville. 

552 — Waldine a Jeqnings, 
unior H. S., Ft. orth, 


=e Miss’ Harrison. 
3—Roberta Gould, 18, Hoover 


Daven- 


H> <= Glendale, Calif. Teacher, 

Miss Gre 

554—Margaret Ma Ugur 
S., Ann Arbor, ich. Teach er, 


Margaret Chapin. 


§55—Frances Thorman, 15, Aus- 
H. Paso, 


S., ‘exas, 
556—Dean Buchanan, 17, North- 
east H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss M. Newitt. 

557—Pat Huil (see 378). 
558—Bella Sokol, 15, Peabod 
Ss. a Pa. Teacher, 3 


Cart 
559—Berta Brodarese, 15, Phoe- 
Az Asia.) H. S. Teacher, Frances 


Seo Thobert Dinkel, 18, North- 


tin 


eastern Detroit, Mich. 

561—Florence ‘McConkey, 16, Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Marion Wilder. 

$62—Mirion perry. 17, Austin 
H. S., El Paso, 

563—Dorothy Keidel, 18, North- 
east H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel Newitt. 





technic H. S., Ft. 

ba a Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 
5—William Carrier, 17, Louis- 
ville (Ky. Male H. S. Teacher, 


566—Grace ang 17, Austin H. 


S., El 
°567—Eloise Duperier, 17, Beau- 
mont (Texas) H. S. 

68—Betty Basmadjian, 18, East 
Prange, CH. J.) H S. Teacher, Mrs, 


~ ~~ Higginbotham, 17, 
Beaumont (Texas) 
0—John pV gedworth, 17 
S. Teacher, hae 


panke. 
SOA anet Alarik (see 531). 
570B—Norma Thomas (see 154) 
wows Brown, 17, Austin 
H. S., El Paso, Texas. 
572 — Helen Hardie, 17, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Seatees 309 > > comntn 
jects in Jewelry which won places 
in the Exhibition but were net 
awarded prizes. 


564—Marion Stewart, 17, Poly- 
orth, Texas. 


nix (Ariz.) H 


_ aay Grobe (see 374) (neck- 


G7 4—Anthony Adaschik (see 116) 
(bracelet 

575—Elmer Sands, 15, Miller Vo- 
cational School, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Teacher, Mary "Hugo (pin and pen- 


nt). 

576_—Barbara Taylor (2 rings, one 
necklace) (see 124). 

$77—Paul osating. 20, Greenfield 
(Mass.) H. Teac rer, kK. E. Stin- 
~~. (2 332 ring, pin). 

8—Philip Merkel, 18, Shaw H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. (ring). 

5 0—Gertrud e Wierzbicki, 18, 
Cass Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
one buttons.) 

580 — Barbara Yoakam, (pin, 2 
pendants) (see 125). 
$81—Marill Rake, 16, Miller 
Vocational hool, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (necklace.) 
wa ussell Rydholm (ring) (see 


583—M ane Turnbull (see 
123) (3 slaw R— 2. 


$84—Stan x, Mrozoski, n Ali- 
quippa (Pa.) (2 rings.) 

585—L event Morvan, 17, D. B. 
Oliver a. Pittsb sburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, G. Se Hayes (ring, 
brooch). 

586—Virginia i 16, Tay- 
lor Allderdice , Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (bracelet). 

587—Frank Flanagan, 18, Cass 


Tech H. 
pendant. 
588—June List, 


S., Detroit, Mich. (ring, 


18, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Anna 
Woodside (bracelet). 
589—Virginia Traber, Central H. 
S., Ft. Worth, Texas (bracelet). 
590—Dorothy Hawkins, Central 
H. S., Ft. Worth, Texas (bracelet). 
591_—Esther Safyan, 17, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Marian Sutch (bracelet). 
592—Erminie Stewart (pin) see 


127). 

593—Leon Bonotaux, 19, Ridge- 
wood (N. J} H. S. Teacher, Caro- 
iva Bailey (2 pendants and neck- 

©). 
on san Basmadjian (bracelet) 
see 
$95—Margaret O’Brien, 18, Mil- 
ler Vocational School, ang 
ee. | bracelet.) 

argaret Ven _ Riper, 

Rid 


gewood ie 7 RWS 1 ring) 


7—Phyllis 
saalien (Calif.) H. S.’° Teacher, 
as Smith (pendant). 
Earl Reinheimer, 19, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa, Teacher, 


Emma Ecke (necklace). 


00 tee Cine. 19, Lg & Vo- 
cation: 00 innea inn, 
eacher, Miss Tasker (necklace) 
Donald Wharton, 16, South 
|, H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (neck- 


601—Ardis Danner, 16, Arsenal 
\ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sara Bard (bracelet). 

602—Robert Hickman, 17, Ar- 


senal Tech H. S., Indiana lis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard (nec! e). 

60. ames Collins, 17, Arsenal 
Tech dianapoli Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Hardy (necklace, 2 
rings). 

604—Francis Virt, 16, Arsenal 
Tech H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Teaser, aties Hardy (necklace). 
e Zollitch, 17, East H. 
3. Cleveland. Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
app (pin). 


as Straight, 16, Bedford 
_ © <2 er, A. D. Sabin 


, Broze, 17, East H. S., 


Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
mae | (pin). 

608—Phy lis Abeken, 17, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(earrings and bracelet.) 
Mer tay > Carson, 18, Cass 
Tech H Detroit, Mich. (pin) 
Sto Willies 5 My 17, David B. 
Oliver H. ittsbur h, Pa. 
Teacher Sostenbe Hayes 
H SoBe —- o , 
ttsbur a. rings. 
612—Edith Berthold (see 57) 


(pin). 
Geen Smnaiiey, 15, <* 
ford (Iowa) H. S. Teacher, A. D. 

bin (fob). 

nw liam Yuncker, 18, East 
H. Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
ar “i (brooch). 

615—Betty Shockley, 17, Taylor 

Allderdice Ss. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(bracelet and earrings.) 

616—Wilmer fa 19, David 
B. Oliver H. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gertrude Hayes yu 

617—Th aa | Kuhn, 1 ya 


ring). 
19, Schenley 


Iowa) Teacher, A. 
abin (fob). 

618—Elaine Ashley, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. "brooch 


619—Blair Wishart, 17, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (bracelet.) 
'620-—Ruth oe, Belleville 
Township H. Belleville, Ill. 
Teacher, Miss B. ‘. Lee (ring). 
621—Wanda Reed, 15, Miller Vo- 
cational School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Mary Hugo (pin). 
622—Hen Zellweger, ~ Ridge- 
wood (N. J.) H. (ring.) 
th Rirk entral H. 


623—Eliza 
S., Ft. Wo Texas. Teacher, Miss 
Ledgerwood (silver square). 
624—Cleo Henry, Central H. S., 


Ft. Worth, Texas, 
Ledgerwood (bracelet). 
625—Clyde Myers, 14, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (bracelet. 
626—Arlo Lashbrook, 17, ass 
Tech H. Detroit, Mich. (necklace) 
627 Wiliam Heuber, 19, Schen- 
ley H. (bracelet.) 
Gab Bise Klein, Taylor Alider- 
ae, H. S., Pittsburg, Pa. (ring.) 
9—Edward Quill, 19, Schenley 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Anna Swoodide (necklace and ring). 
a a Eckstein, 17, Schen 
lehy H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. pa ae 
631—Louis Vizzini, 19, Cass Tec 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. a? rings.) 
7 HS. Bie Pewee off, 4 e. Schen- 
ttsbur ‘a rin 
BS iwerd oO’ onnor, An. 
ma, _~— School, LR. Ag 
Minn. (osrrings) 
634—Alicia iencek, 14 (see 
277) (ring, pin). 
635—Harold P| 16, Taylor 
Allderdice H irgh, Pa. 
Teacher, wR,  e.. (brooch). 
636—Channing Sapp, 18, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (ring) 
637—Mary Toth, 17, Taylor af 
derdice H. S., | Pittsbur 
Teacher, Marian Sutch Geese. 
638—Helen gener, Belleville 
iil.) Township H. S. (ring). 
639—Charles Freidenberg, Belle- 
ville (Ill.) Township H. S. (ring). 
640—Group of 11 pieces from 
West Tech S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Zell Stanford. 


Suntnns O5, G8 conte & 
tate Exton “bate net 


-p y- were not 
snag tng gitelgnas, 18, West- 
inghouse H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Mr. Hartlieb. 


_— Miss 
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rie Buvét i, | Minam- 
pre (ealit.) g. 3S. Teacher: Je DB 


Pad --Thomes Tibbs, 15, Arsenal 
Tech H Ind ianapolis, Ind, 
644—Alfred Manella, 18, West- 
inghouse _ S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


64 ge Babbi bitts, 17, 46 
field Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Ken- 
neth Stinson. 

646—Earl a ahr. 16, Boyer- 
yes (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, George 

~ - = Arata, Cass T 

_ ta, ech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

648— Paul ornberg (see 138). 

iy 


ie § Sipple, 16, Al- 
if 


ae Craig 1S Pe m. 2. 
Pittsburgh Pa. Ry 2. La- 


°6$1—Tunis kema, 17, Schenley 
- S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
652—David gy tS 17, Taylor All- 
erdice H, ittsburgh, Pa. 
Wy 653 te 666 comprise eb- 
jects in Pottery which won places 
in the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


653—Frank Walker 
H. S. Eitssbusgh, Pa. 
Miss B 


rd 
os4 Tadiow Thomas (see 146). 
655—Victor Sootereny, 18, Schen- 


17, suttety 


Teacher, 


ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Edna P. Carson. 

656—Mary De Cecco, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

657—Luther Marshall (see body 

658—William Biliete, 18, Pea’ 
Hw. S$. nay ure. 

659— oore, 17, Peabody 
H. $., Pittsburg 


666—Nicholas Pesanka, 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

66 phen Sumpter (see 153). 
18, Schenley 


H. ittsburgh, Pa. 
663—Abe Gondelman, 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Bie ee et 17, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsbur Pa. 
la_ Sowell, 16, 


665—M » & 
Schenle i. Pittsburgh Pa. 
666—Parker Narrows, 13, sley 
{Als.) H, Teacher, Caroline 
ic 


Munters G67 to 658, cunpstee ob 
jects In Sculpture 


= Soe 
in the Exhibition but 


Patton, 


667— Phyllis ene 15, Univer- 
sity H. S., Arbor, Mich. 
Teacher, Wiese Chapin. 

14008 Peter Daseffvitch, 17 (see 


669—Dorothy Rhuart, 17, Union 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 

670-—Charles Erb, 15, St. Joseph 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
William McDermott. 

671—Doris Fuller, 15, Ensley H. 
s., Birminghem, Ala. 

2—John Quinn 16, St. Joseph 

S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

673—Pauline Dingle, 17, Arsenal 
Tech H. S., a —— y is, Ind. 
Teacher, Ruth Du 

oe Holler, 16, Wilkins- 


burg (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, William 

675—676-—Rabbie Cain, 17, Ar- 
senal Tech H a Ind. 

677—Attilio “Carel y Pmend 
(Calif.) Union H. “teacher, Miss 
Degenhart. 

hr omen. 15 Paso 
ccpened S. Teacher, tc Har- 
lacker 


679—Norman Wollen, 17, Collin- 


wood a. S., _Cleveland, * Ohio. 

Teacher L. Joseph. 

é80 boris catlake 16, Albu- 

oa .) %° Teacher, 

elen Sis! 

681—Russell Dorsey (see 664). 
682—Charles Saranite, 19, st 

Tech H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


683—Desmond Sessinghaus, 18, 
Central H. S., Omaha, Nebr. 
684—Robert Geffel 18, Westing- 
house H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. Hartlieb. 
ge Griffiths, Mt. Leba- 
non H. Pittsburg! h, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss M Mactlain 
686—Charles Franciscus, 18, St. 
Jose H. S.,_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
687—Edward Martens, 17, Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Marion Wilder. 


688—Jerry Alpert, De Witt 
Clinton = > "York City. 
Teacher Levi 

sao. Nickolas it 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsbur, 

691—Leola Meth, 17, Maury H. 


S., Norfolk, Va. 
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“SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND™ 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Information regarding any type of school 
in which you may be interested will be 
gladly given. Catalogs of schools and 
colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
on request. Address inquiries to: Scho- 
lastic School and College Service, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. (In 
writing schools direct please mention 
Scholastic.) 











COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS wane meng are 
Trains business 
standing secretar! 








expert 
ies, and efficient Hy - teach. 


in rm: 
Sororities. Athletics. Co-ed. 
69th year. 


Free placement service. Catalog. 
¢ Dept. S, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from all Philadelphia Advantages 
Standard four-year college. Liberal arts, science. 
A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. degrees. Home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, elementary ed., health ed., 
com’l. ed.-secretaryship, music, fine arts, dra- 
matics, Graduates granted teachers’ certificates 
without tion. practice teach- 
ing. 16 buildings, private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 80th year. Moderate 
rates, Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Box 8, Jenkintown, Pa. 











Liberal Arts—Law— 
Commerce—Music— Art 
—High School. Day and 
on _ RSITY Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster "Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














EDGEWOOD PARK 
JUNIOR COLLEGE Stii'new fonx 


For Young Women. Junior College courses: 1. Two 
years of standard college. 2. Two-year elective cul- 
tural diploma course. 3. 8S al courses: Secretarial, 
Home Economics, Kindergarten, Speech, Journalism, 
Advertising Art, Music—piano, voice, violin. College 
Preparatory. Impressive building. All sports. Rid- 
ing. Moderate rates. Catalog. M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., 
Dir. of Administration, Box E, Greenwich, Conn. 








UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

Standard approved collegiate study offered in the 
College of Liberal Arts, Schools of Education, Busi- 
ness Administration, Music, Law.—Summer Session 
opens June 12th.—Excellent Faculty.—Year round 
out-of-door sports.—Three terms, tuition $75 per 
term.—Approximate total yearly cost $600, For in- 
formation write Registrar. 














Gulf-Park College 


By-the accredited Juni 

years high” ook 2 years selewe. | “ust, “art ie : 

Economics. Qutdoor sports all r Riding. Catalog. 
Box &, Gulfport. Mi 





Junior College and Three 
Professional Schools. Physical 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
Arts—2, 3, & 4 year Normal 
courses, Seeretaryship 1 & 2 
years. Register now. Dormi- 
tories. Campus. Catalog. 





SCHOOLS, INC. 
Rock Creek Park Estates. Box S, Washington, D. C. 





TECHNICAL 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORKO, NEW MEXICO 

Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 

Metallurgy, Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 
ral. New buildings, excellent equipment. Strong 

faculty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near 

metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 

required. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses 

unusually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 

Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 








ELECTRICAL, 
ENGINEERING | 


A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 

limited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 

ics, , shop-work. Students 
construct motors, install wiring, test electrical 
ey. Moderna 


=. 40 a4 suc- 
vy BLIS Saeest 


324 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Breokiyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, _ 


tural Construction, Architecture. 
38 Studios. al ctors. 46th 
year. Catalog 











JAMES C. ‘BOUDREAU, Director 


DESIGNERS ART 
mg oN ey in 


For Desteniee and pr ee Students 
Catalog LUDWIG G. FRANK 
376 5 bepleten Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ABROLE COLEESE 


FOUR YEAR DEGREE COURSES 
Coeducational. Teacher Training. Physical Therapy. Camp. 
Girls’ Dormitories on Campus. Appointment Bureau. Catalog 
1462 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


SARGENT SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


For girls—4-year degree course for high school gradu- 
ates. Health and Physical Education. Recreation. 
Physical Therapy—in co-operation with University 
Medical School. Training camp in New Hampshire. 
52nd year. Catalog. Professor Ernst Hermann, Dir., 
44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


HOTEL TRAINING 
STEP INTO AWELL PAID HoTEL Jos 


In billion dollar hotel and institu- 
tional field. Good pay, fascinating 
work, unlimited opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Qualify at home, in spare 
time. Previous experience unnecessary 
Placement Service FREE of extra jp toon FREE 
book gives details. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Room GD-6690 Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE SERVICE 


155 East 44th Street, New York City 


Please send at no expense to me catalogs 


of the institutions checked: 

(C0 Arnold College 

C) Baenel Studio of Expression 

(_] Beaver College 

() Bliss Electrical School 

L) Boston University 

CL) DePaul University 

‘L} Designers Art School 

) Edgewood Park Junior College 

(_) Fashion Academy 

(_) Benj. Franklin School of Ace. & Bus. Admin. 

CL) Franklin Inscitute 

£) Gulf Park College 

{.) Lewis Hotel Training School 

J Ma.jorie Webster Schools 

{_) University of Miami 

() Minneapolis School of Art 

(_] New Mexico School of Mines 

L) Pratt Institute 

C1 R. C. A. Institutes, Inc. 

L) Rider College 

CL) Sargent School of Physical Education 
School of Nursing (Univ. of Rochester) 
Stammerers’ Guild 

































Name. 
Date of Graduation.................. 
City. State 











SCHOLASTIC 


e . . 
Interviewing the "Kingfish" 
(Concluded from page 31) 

The inherent weakness of the flesh was 
my one reason for remaining to answer, 
for never was spirit more willing to run. 
I feared, too, that the gullibility of youth 
was being imposed upon, for this man 
wore no green pajamas. His blue shirt was 
open at the neck, his sleeves rolled up, and 
his desk and his expression reminded me 
of my father’s around the first of the 
month. He must have realized that my 
Adam’s apple was occupying a place sev- 
eral inches higher than that Nature 
planned for it, for he gave me time to 
gulp it down a bit, by rising, walking to 
the window, and then returning to his seat. 
When I saw him hitch up his trousers in 
the characteristic way with which the 
newsreels had familiarized every one, rum- 
ple his already unbelievably tousled hair, 
and shift an enormdus cigar, I knew I was 
actually in the presence of Huey Long, 
the man of destiny, and so I told him I 
wished an interview with him. 

“Well, son, you might do like most of 
the other reporters do. Make it up yourself 
and let me see it when it appears in the 
paper. Why do you want an interview 
anyhow? Do you want my job?” 

There is something in the man’s dynamic 
personality that extracts an answer, and 
generally a truthful one, to any question 
that he asks. This may be the reason for 
his tremendous success as a lawyer. At any 
rate, I said more sincerely than tactfully, 
“No, sir. I want a good English grade,” 
and before I knew it, I was giving the 
great man all the details of my scholastic 
predicament. He chuckled audibly, and his 
eyes took on a twinkle that the Winnfield 
teachers must have dreaded to see in his 
younger days. “In bad with the teacher, 
eh? I’ve been there enough myself to help 
you out. My school career was not the 
kind, however, to print in your school 
paper. I missed too many days; I got 
into too many fights; I wanted to study 
what I wanted instead of what the school 
called for; and I wanted to boss rather 
than be bossed.” 

“Can’t you give me one good rule for 
success in life?” I pleaded with a weather 
eye still on that English grade. 

He thought perhaps twenty seconds, and 
then rising abruptly he said, “Make up 
your mind what you want, and no matter 
who has it, go after it. If they will give 
it to you, say “Thank you,” and give them 
something else in its place. If they will 
not give it to you, take it away from them, 
and once your mind is made up, no matter 
how heavy the odds are against you, no 
matter how many times you fail, hold 
your head higher, and keep going, whether 
you’re swimming, walking, running or 
riding. Nothing can stop a man when his 
mind’s made up where he is going.” 

And I found myself in the hall more in- 
terested in where that remarkable man is 
going than in my English grade. 








$1260 to $3400 YEAR 
Werk for “Uncle Sam” 
Common Education usually suf- 
ficient. Short hours. Hundreds 
future life jobs coming. Men 
and women, 17 to 50. Write 
immediately for free 32 page 
. with list of future posi- 
tions and full particulars telling 
to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K295 Rochester, N.Y. 
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Night Swimming 

A toe, then the whole of me 

Sinks into the cool blackness. 

The lanterns of heaven are lit. 

The quiet stillness of the water 

Lays a hush over me. 

First one arm then the other 

Cuts the black density. 

I breathe 

A supreme faith 

In the strength of my body 

As it joins the waves 

To bend and sway 

As they will. 

Clean, I emerge 

Clean from the watery blackness! 

My body glows 

In whiteness against the inky night! 

—Edith Alyce Jennings 

Senior H. 8S., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Teacher, Miss Mary L. Crosby 





Munition Makers and War 


(Concluded from page 30) 
producing state to forbid private manu- 
facturers to sell outside the country. In 
that case, however, it would have to meet 
the organized hostility of its own indus- 
trialists in addition to the resentment of 
non-producing states. The trade yields 
large profits to the individuals, but noth- 
ing in comparison with the losses it is re- 
sponsible for to both the importing and 
exporting countries. 

The great cry today is that war must 
go! A definite step toward that resulting 
world tranquillity would be the abolition 
of international trade in armaments. 





Cover Design 


The cover design of the April 15 Scho- 
lastic, “Canadian Mounted Police,” by 
Ernest W. Watson, was based upon pic- 
torial material supplied by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 





PLANTERS WORD BUILDING 
CONTEST WINNERS 


In the Planters Peanut word 
building contest ending March 15, 
1933, the following were awarded 
cash prizes. One hundred honorable 
mentions are being notified by mail. 


FIRST PRIZE, $15. Ralph Miller, 
1400 Kellogg Avenue, Corona, Calif. 

SECOND PRIZE, $10. Daniel 
Turner, East Millinocket, Maine. 


THIRD PRIZE, $5. Arthur J. 
Koenigsberg, 1522 S. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


FOURTH PRIZES, $1 each. Annie 
Martin, 908 15th St., S. E., Mason 
City, lowa; Miss LaVerne Berg, 501 
Jefferson Ave., Sparta, Wisc.; Jen- 
ny Martin, R.F.D. 5, Mason City, 
Iowa; Dorothy Nadine Renshaw, 


445 West First St., Loveland, Colo.; 
Ellen Murray, c/o Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph, Tipton, Kansas. 


































Harry Hillman, 





Famous Dartmouth Coach, 


gives you a training tip 


OOK at the letter man on the athletic 
field, or the honor girl in the class- 
room ... and usually you will find that 
physical fitness has been an important 
contributor to their success. 

This is true of the leaders in every 
phase of life. No matter what you’re out 
to do, you’ll do it better if you keep your- 
self physically fit. 

And physical fitness isn’t hard to attain 

. . once you get the habit of following a 
few simple rules of sound living. 


These rules include eating good, whole- 
some food . . 
getting at least 8 hours sleep daily . . . 
exercising regularly, and keeping away 
from caffein-containing beverages, such 


. eliminating regularly . . . 


as coffee. 

Caffein is a drug which doctors some- 
times give to patients in need of an emer- 
gency stimulant. A single cup of coffee 
often contains as much as two grains of 
this drug . . . that is why coffee is often 
the cause of nervousness, indigestion and 
loss of sleep. No wonder athletic directors 
all over America condemn coffee and urge 
boys and girls to drink Postum. 

Harry Hillman, track coach and foot- 
ball trainer at Dartmouth College, and 
member of the 1932 Olympic coaching 


staff, says, “An athlete should not use 
coffee in training. Postum is free from 
caffein. The wheat and bran combination 
of which Postum is made is very whole- 
some. The usual instructions from coaches 
in any sport are ‘No coffee and no to- 


” 


bacco.’ 


Postum is wholesome and delicious. It 
is made from whole wheat and bran 
roasted to a turn to bring out the full, rich 
flavor you will enjoy so much. Postum 
made with hot (not boiled) milk, is one of 
the most nourishing drinks in the world. 
You'll like Postum . . . it helps to give you 
vitality and health. Postum is a product 
of General Foods. 

2 - - 

FREE! If you will mail the coupon we 
will send you, without cost or obligation, 
one week’s supply of Instant Postum. 





6.4-33 
Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one full week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


Name 





Street 





City State. 
Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Lid., Cobourg, Ontario. 
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O which we simply add—you can 

just bet it is the green Hygeen 
Insole in Hood Canvas Shoes that 
does the trick! 

It’s a real trick, too, for it enables 
you to put an end to all arguments at 
home about wearing smelly sneak- 
ers, once and for all! 

The way it works is this. The 
Hygeen Insole in Hood Canvas Shoes 
does not and cannot absorb perspira- 
tion. Instead of soaking it up, it lets 
it evaporate, leaving your shoes free 
from excessive “sneaker-smell.” 

Extra Cool, Too! 
Hood Canvas Shoes are cooler, too! 
Why? Because the Hood uppers are 
scientifically ventilated*. The air 
shoots right through them, through 


*Patent applied for. 


tiny air spaces. This makes Hood 
Canvas Shoes cool and comfortable 
—on the hottest hike or in the most 
strenuous athletic game! 

Don’t get another pair of ordinary 
sneakers this year. Ask for Hood 
Canvas Shoes. They’re inexpensive, 
they’re extra comfortable and they'll 
prevent all those family arguments 
about “sneaker-smell.” 


BATAN~AN ALL-ROUND SPORT SHOE 


This shoe, the Batan, is extra comfortable 
because it is molded together in one smooth 
unit by the patented XTRULOCK process. 
No stitches to chafe your feet! The Batan 
has a molded outsole and comes in five 
different color combinations with contrast- 
ing 2-color trim. 
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Hoop CANVAS SHOES 


Hood Rubber Company, Inc. - Watertown, Mass. 


LOOK INSIDE THE 
SHOE FOR THIS MARK lygeer 
ON THE GREEN Insole 
INSOLE FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT BUY AMERICAN 


J 


MADE MERCHANDISE 





